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Whale Oil and Spermaceti 


By Mary E. Starbuck 


“T know an Isle clasped in the Sea’s strong 


armis, 


Sport of his rage, and sharer of his dreams; 

A barren spot to alien eyes it seems, 

But for its own it wears unfading charms.” 
Emity SHAW ForMAN. 


OYALTY, with the islander, is 
rather an instinct than a prin- 
ciple. With the Nantucketer it 
is a passion, And this is hardly 

to be wondered at, for from that far- 
off day when the Indian deity, Man- 
shope, after eating his whale roasted 
over the volcanic fires of Gay Head, 
carefully knocked the ashes from his 
after-dinner pipe into the sparkling 
waters of the Sound and called the arid 
little heap ‘“Nantucket,’* this low-ly- 
ing island has been, nevertheless, a 
conspicuous object on the horizon of 
the New World. 


*Nantucket signifies “it is heard” or “it 
is sounding,” referring probably to the 
booming of the surf—or possibly to the hiss- 
ing of the hot ashes as they fell into the sea. 


The story has been told many times 
of how, less than forty years after the 
landing of the Mayflower, the island 
was bought and settled by a sturdy lit- 
tle company of Englishmen led by 
Thomas Macy and Edward Starbuck 
who, with the boy Thomas Coleman, 
spent here the first winter, testing the 
physical hardships differing only in 
degree from those of the mainland, re- 
joicing in the freedom from petty of- 
ficial tyranny which had driven them 
hither, and learning to know the 


friendly Indians—first inheritors of 
the pipe-ashes—whose hour was soon 
to strike. 

As the tale unfolds we learn that 
upon these wave-washed, wind-swept 


sands, life is not only sustained and en- 
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dured, but in spite of drawbacks and 
disadvantages, becomes vigorous 
enough in course of time to pour out 
streams of colonial energy southward 
and westward, meanwhile maintaining 
a home city of some nine or ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, carrying on countless 
industries, sending ships to every 
known port and to the hitherto undis- 
covered countries of the islands of the 
Pacific ; and at last, in its special busi- 
ness of the whale-fishery, leading the 
world. 

Then the tide turned. Within ten 
years the “Great Fire,” the decline of 
whaling, owing both to the necessarily 
longer and more expensive voyages 
and to the introduction of petroleum, 
and lastly the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, combined to sweep away Nan- 
tucket’s wealth and population, and 


brought her low before her rivals. 
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During the ebb of the tide, the civil 
War claimed the last generation of the 
men who, too young for participants, 
had been at least eye-witnesses of the 
prosperity, picturesqueness, and intel- 
lectual productiveness of the whaling 
days. 

Then it was that many a brave and 
well-known Nantucket ship “made a 
good end,’ as she obediently sank 
by order of Government, to block the 
entrance to Charleston harbor. Since 
that time, Nantucket is no longer a 
force to be reckoned with, but a dear 
thing to be loved and cherished by her 
own. Her part is no longer to lead but 
only to remember. And it is this 
sentiment of pride and tenderness, so 
strong among the few surviving isl- 
anders at home and the many more 
“abroad,” that has led to the organiza- 
tion of the Historical Association. And 
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if with the islander’s loyalty there ex- 
ists also a keen perception and enjoy- 
ment of his island’s idiosyncrasies, let 
no presuming “stranger” think that he 
may freely share such enjoyment—it 
is for the elect alone. 

Hospitality has its limits, and the 
old insular pride flames even more 
fiercely now than when, in the cosmo- 
politan days of the island’s ascendancy 
and power, her children making their 
way all over the globe, hailing from a 
home port whose name was the open 
sesame to all harbors, could afford a 
hearty give-and-take with aliens whom 
in their island hearts they despised. 

But the days of gay badinage are 
over. These are new times, and new 
people are coming in who do not 
know, who may not understand. With 
these new-comers we do not discuss 


our island home, though to the rever- 
ent and receptive mind often found 
among them, we may, when the mood 
takes us, reveal some of the reasons 
for our love and pride. And so we 
gather the symbols of the old life 
and a motley collection it is. 

There are household utensils from 
the days when wants were few and 
shops were none, and the necessity of 
the hour was manufactured and in use 
before the hour was up. Those were 
the times when, whatever might be the 
quality or qualification of a man’s 
brain, his hands must be trained to 
some practical use; when a surveyor 
was also a tailor, a school teacher was 
a day laborer in other men’s fields; 
when blacksmithing and coopering at- 
tained the importance and dignity of 
the learned professions in this almost 
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OLD MEETING HOUSE 


ideal community where everybody was 
related to everybody else, with only 


twenty grandfathers among them, 
whose names were repeated over and 
over again on the outmost curve of 
the fan shaped family charts. 

Of a later date, there are more beau- 
tiful articles brought, however, from 
foreign lands, for the time came when 
the well-to-do housewife sent directly 
to St. Petersburg for her six-yard dam- 
ask tablecloths and “long towels,” to 
Navarino or Leghorn for her big poke 
bonnets, to Lyons for her velvet capes 
and satin pelerines, to Callao and Tal- 
cahuana for exquisite embroidery and 
drawn-work. 

Her messenger, the gallant captain 
of a gallant ship of which he was per- 
haps part owner, would order in Yo- 
kahama or Canton the long sets of fine 
china, dropping in at England, may be, 
on the way home, for the decoration of 
monogram, or coat-of-arms to which 


there was legitimate claim. 
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However, to the true Nantucketer 
domestic manufactures are always the 
most interesting, and in truth the isl- 
ander could turn his hand to anything, 
from harpooning a whale to discover- 
ing a comet—having first invented the 
telescope that made this latter feat a 
possibility. 

In these early days of home produc- 
tion, when, for instance, George 
Swain’s wife needed a pricker for the 
appetizing biscuits baked in the cov- 
ered kettle over the coals—and under 
too, since the cover with the turned 
wp rim was filled with hot embers—it 
was George himself who deftly whit- 
tled out two thin discs of wood, 
pierced one with sharp pointed, hand- 
made shingle nails, tacked the second 
disc firmly over their clumsy heads, 
and in the centre of the bristling nail 
points fastened the carved initials “G. 
S.,” which thus proclaimed both 
ownership and skill. 

From the same little Swain house at 
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Polpis—until its total collapse, a few 
years ago, the “oldest house on the 
island’”—on the south side of the love- 
ly harbor, came this cradle which 
rocked the first white child born on the 
island, little Mary Starbuck, daughter 
of the “Great Mary” whose influence, 
according to history, seems to have 
been equally powerful in spiritual and 
secular affairs. 

Near the cradle stands a home-made 
loom, for weaving tape, holding still 
a bit of the stout web. Among the 
house furnishings, besides the ordi- 
nary lamp stands and ladder-backed, 
rush-bottomed chairs, we see also 
handsome _ three-cornered arm-chairs 
made at home for an island bride, a 
“swift” for winding her yarn, and 
even the embroidered satin slippers 
worn at her wedding; samplers and 
“mourning pieces” which can hardly 
be said to have “adorned” her walls, 
though the latter are exquisite speci- 
ments of silk tapestry work, beautiful 


in color if not wholly satisfactory in 
composition. 

Of course one finds in this museum a 
complete line of whaling-irons, com- 
passes, signals, models of ships, and all 
the various odds and ends connected 
with shipping, for at one time Nan- 
tucket not only built ships but fitted 
them in every detail from stem to stern, 
from keel to truck. 

Fascinating, too, for a rainy morn- 
ing are the log-books recording the 
voyages of these said ships and holding 
between their stained leather or canvas 
covers most thrilling tales told simply 
in outline by the day’s jottings. 

As a rule the first mate kept the log 
and usually followed time-honored 
precedent in beginning with the direc- 
tion of the wind, then stating the course 
of the ship, events, if any, like the rais- 
ing of a sail on the horizon,a “gam,” or 
the boarding of a derelict, the pursuit 
and capture or loss of a blackfish or a 


whale, the position of the ship as to lati- 
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tude and longitude, and winding up 
with the familiar ‘‘so ends,’ whose full 
form, sometimes wholly written out, 
reads: “So ends the day by the grace 
of God.” 

The margins of these journals are 
enlivened with silhouettes of whales 
printed with a wooden die about two 
inches long; in case of capture the 
entire figure is given, with a square 
white space left in the centre, in which 
is written the number of barrels of oil 
obtained ; in case of failure the flukes 
only are printed by one end of the same 
die. 

Occasionally the illustrations of 
these old logs are done free-hand, and 
to the whales are added outline sketches 
of islands or carefully drawn miniature 
portraits of the ships that were met. 
We use the word portrait advisedly, for 
a ship comes to have in time a person- 
ality almost human. It gives one a 
curious sensation to come across a 
package tied up in a yellow newspaper 
of 1809 and carefully marked, “Papers 
belonging to the late ship Thomas’’— 
lost on the “west coast” (of South 
America, of course). 

On the other hand, the consideration 
shown to the human individuality of 
the crew as “crew” may have left some- 
thing to be desired either in degree or 
mode of manifestation, probably both. 
Like the rigging, the crew belonged to 
the ship and were used with the same 
disregard of consequences, and in case 
of damage or loss were replaced with 
the same impersonal spirit. Outgoing 
short-handed ships often stopped at 
the Azores to recruit with Western Isl- 
anders, and the following entries, taken 
verbatim from a log-book are full of 
suggestion to tle initiate who under- 
stands that the three entities at sea in 
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order of importance are captain, ship, 
mate; everything and everybody else 
having merely a relative significance. 


“Sunday, Aug. 2nd, 

First part strong winds and squally from 
N. W. Lying off and on the north side of 
Flores. Boats on shore for recruits. At 
6% p. m. boats came on board and take our 
departure, steering S. S. E. under moderate 
sail. Thick weather. 

Middle part steer S. E. by S. Make all 
sail. 

Latter part steer S. S. E. to S. Saw 
breeches. Fayal in sight bearing E. S. E. 
30 miles distant. At noon strong winds 
from N. N. W.” 

“Monday, Aug. 3rd. 

First part strong winds, thick weather 
from N. N. W. Steer S. to S. S. W. by 
compass 2 points variation. Furl mainsail, 
fore and miz-topgallant sail and jib. 

Saw killers.* Middle part strong winds, 
latter part much the same. 

Overhaul recruits, etc. Lat. 36.00 north. 
Long. 28.52 at 4 p. m.” 

An imaginative mind, especially if it 
be feminine and more familiar with the 
absolute ways of a ship with a man 
than with the animus of the denizens of 
the “far-off, flashing, bright Azore,” 
naturally wonders if the new recruits 
feel no regrets when they find them- 
selves on board ship in rough weather, 
about to undergo the operation plus 
the “etc.” thus briefly referred to 
above. 

Visions of the night are often found 
in the logs, carefully marked for his- 
torical verification on arrival home, for 
the annals of the whaling days contain 
enough accounts of remarkable coinci- 
dences and mysterious happenings to 
keep any number of psychological so- 


*A species of Orca. Cosmopolitan, car 
nivorous, living on marine mammals, often 
attacking the Right whale. Sometimes 
called the “wolves of the sea.” 
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cieties in a pleasant state of excitement 
for an indefinite time. 

Just one more log-book item, and 
we will leave the library for another 
day. 

“Remarks on board ship Washington, 184. 
Nine months out.—25bbls. sperm oil.—Oh, 
dear!” 

But think not that the momen- 
tary feeling of discouragement was 
anything more than that. The Nan- 
tucket captain was made of sterner 
stuff. Defeat was rarely encountered 
and never recognized. Tradition tells 
us that one of these captains, returning 
from a three years’ cruise with an 
empty hold, met the pilot’s hail of 
“What luck?” with the cheerful an- 
nouncement, “Haven't got any oil, but 
I’ve had a mighty good sail!” The 
Historical Association does not happen 
to possess the documentary evidence of 
the truth of this statement, moreover 
it is a matter of history that never an 
empty hold was brought back to the bar 
by Nantucket captain ;—but we all be- 
lieve the essential truth of the story, 
revealing as it does the undaunted 
spirit of the man whom we all know. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
of these collections is the string of lan- 
terns extending quite across the room, 
just under the gallery—a portion re- 
maining of the second floor where were 
taught the girls of the Quaker school, 
the boys being on the ground floor. 
This was the original purpose of the 
building which was later used as a 
Meeting House, the gallery enclosed 
with movable partitions serving for the 
business meetings of the women 
Friends. 

From the lanterns, pathetically 
empty and wickless as they are, pale 
rays of light still slant backwards on 


the island life. For the seeing eye, their 
power of illumination has not quite 
vanished with the oil and spermaceti 
that fed them. 

The perforated tin deck-lantern near 
the middle blinke:l its countless eyelids 
at the salt spray through some of those 
early and dangerous experimental voy- 
ages ; though with a light behind them 
of literally one candlepower, as it 
swayed in the rigging in the night’s 
darkness, it could hardly have given 
light enough to show more than its 
good intentions. 

Rebecca Sims carried the next lan- 
tern at the right, on her merchant voy- 
ages about 1850, and the handsome 
brass mountings and chains of the mid- 
dle lantern once brightened even the 
gloom of daylight in the cabin of a 
Macy whaler. 

Third from the brass chains, and be- 
longing to the period of fine houses and 
lavish entertainments, is suspended a 
hall lantern containing an elaborately 
fluted sperm oil lamp, while on its left 
might hang the very lantern of Dog- 
berry and Verges, for it is truly made 
of horn, scraped to the pearly translu- 
cence of the Nantucket fog. It really 
does not date from Shakespeare’s time, 
being but a modern affair, not more 
than fifty or sixty years old. It was 
made by the last elder or overseer of 
the “Fair St. Meeting;’ a man of 
genius and of Quaker sanctity as well, 
who, one stormy First Day a few years 
ago, held, together with one woman 
Friend, the last service in the old mieet- 
ing-house where his lantern now 
hangs. 

Alone he sat on the men’s side of the 
elder’s raised bench facing the meeting, 
and after a few minutes of silence he 
was moved to ask Friend H., alone on 
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her side in the body of the house, to 
come up and sit on the elder’s bench, 
but she refused, feeling that she was 
not “worthy.” So for the hour these 
two sat in the stillness. At last the 
Elder rose and came down the steps 
and with a grave hand-shake the meet- 
ing “broke up” and the two old wor- 
shippers, the last of their sect, passed 
out into the storm never more to meet 
in the beautiful silent communion of 
the Friends. 

But this is a digression. Let us to 
our lanterns again. The Nantucket 
ship Rose carried the fourth lantern 
from the left on both whaling and mer- 
chant voyages. Artists seem to agree 
that this is the most beautiful of all 
the lanterns, on account of its propor- 
tions and of the exquisite openwork 
design of the copper mountings. 

The tiny lantern, fifth on the right, is 
nothing more than a glass chimney 
with bottom and cover of metal, but it 
was a great improvement upon the tin 
lanterns, and its first owner, arriving 
late at his own wife’s tea-party, gave 
as his excuse that his new lantern, be- 
ing so much brighter than the moon, 
had bewildered him so that he had lost 
his way among the sand dunes of the 
cliff. 

In the corner of the big fire-places of 
long ago, there used to hang a slender 
iron rod, and from a hook at the end 
there was suspended a little tin lamp 
like the third in the row, holding no 
more than a gill of sperm oil, and by the 
light of this “coffee-pot” lamp the won- 
derful old embroidery was done, as well 
as the coarser household sewing. A 
larger sized lamp and also a more elab- 
orate one of the same style was used 
aboard ship. The latter had four tubes, 
each with a cotton wick which fed the 
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oil too freely for entire combustion, so 
the surplus trickled over into the little 
troughs under each tube and ran down 
into the lower compartment of the 
lamp. This method was thrifty and 
clean, even if odoriferous, but in the at- 
mosphere of the fo’castle or the blub- 
ber-room, one smell more or less was 
probably a matter of no importance. 

The big lantern, Number 9, used to 
swing aloft, “long in the forties,’’ at the 
bow of a hand fire-engine, not differing 
greatly from some still in use on the 
island. One of these ancient “tubs” 
lately condemned by the town is now 
anchored fast to the old Meeting 
House. This machine is painted 
shrimp pink, its brass balls and bells 
are kept beautifully polished, its age is 
respected, and it is also carefully pro- 
tected by a capacious tarpaulin for 
nights and wet days. 

From the lanterns, one naturally 
drifts to the lamps, to which an entire 
case is devoted. This pewter lamp 
hung with a swivel was in constant use 
and perpetual motion for forty years in 
the cabin of the South Shoal lightship, 
forty miles off Nantucket to the south, 
whose mast-head lanterns are the last 
seen and first sighted by the outgoing 
and incoming European steamers. 

The tiny pewter lamp in the fore- 
ground of the first group was the 
prophecy of the double-flounced “‘petti- 
coat” lamp in the second group. And 
the pear-shaped ground glass lamp in 
the latter illustration is one of a pair 
still holding the molasses-colored whale 
oil with which it was filled by one of 
the famous Folgers some “thirty odd” 
years ago. It must not be inferred, 


however, that it has burned steadily 
ever since that time. 
Among the first group mentioned 














IN THE HARBOR 


above are two rather unusual designs 
—the 200 year old pewter lamp with 
thick bull’s eye reflectors, and the one 
of gaudily painted tin, with a flat wick 
and a tin shade, one of the last patented 
for sperm oil. 

Between the two is a lamp-picker for 
raising the wick, made on board ship, 
the standard and handle shaped from a 
bit of whale’s tooth; in the foreground 
is another, with the steel picker along- 
side. 

The candlestick in whose covered 
saucer is contained flint, steel, and tin- 
der and also home-made matches of 
shavings dipped in melted sulphur, is 
doubtless a familiar object to all New 
Englanders at least, and the snuffers 
are not at all uncommon in the East. 
The glass “dolphin” candlesticks be- 
longed to the last resident member of 


the orthodox Wilerite Friends who 
owned the Meeting House. The 
lamp next the “petticoat,” white 


glass with blue dots, is of inter- 
est as being the first kerosene oil 
lamp used in a private house in Nan- 


tucket, probably in the year 1853, 
though previous to that a public exhi- 
bition had been given at the Ocean 
House of the new discovery for illu- 
mination. It was not sufficiently satis- 
factory, however, to convince the Nan- 
tucketer,who preferred the aromatic at- 
mosphere to which he was accustomed, 
until the time came when the odor, 
smoke, and danger of kerosene had 
been greatly modified. 

Between whale-oil and kerosene 
there was a short and exciting period 
of “fluid” which was nothing more nor 
less than a preparation of alcohol. An 
elaborate lamp of this time is at the left 
of the “petticoat.” 

We must not, as we leave the lamps 
pass the corner devoted to foot-stoves 
and fire-dogs without a brief glance at 
the pair of Dutch smokers once the 
property—whence acquired, who shall 
say?—of that Quaker importer and 
financier, Miriam Coffin. In a little 
case near by is her husband’s book- 
plate, the cause of almost as much anx- 
iety, when he brought from England 
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this significant bit of worldly vanity, 
as was aroused when Miriam built their 
ostentatious house in town. From that 
house came her thousand-legged table, 
and just above it hangs the blue-edged 
platter on which she served the much- 
prized calf’s head dinner. There is on 
the wall a faded ambrotype of this fa- 
mous woman, copied doubtless from 
an oil painting. The firm, strong fea- 
tures, the direct gaze, the expression 
of power and determination make us 
wonder to what extent her remarkable 
business ability was held in check by 
the ribbon strings of that dainty 
Quaker cap. 





SHEPHERD 


The portraits would require a day by 
themselves. Just a moment before the 
row Of life-size silhouettes, all descend- 
ants of Ruth Gardner, who heads the 
procession. 

True Nantucket faces all, of a van- 
ishing type never to be reproduced. 
This early race served its turn in the 
one great scheme and the world is 
stronger because of it. 

The old Nantucket is a thing of the 
past, along with the useless lanterns 
and the empty lamps, the folded hands 
and the closed eyes. A new Nantucket 
is being evolved, but what shall be its 
character no prophet may yet foretell. 


Shepherd 


By Stephen Tracy Livingston 


WEET word from old Judzan time, 
And Arcady of gentle ways, 

What part hast thou in this our grime 

And haste and roar of modern days? 


No peaceful swain with trebling reed 
Pipes to his flock by sunny rills; 
Our sheep no guardian watcher need, 
To fold them on the starlit hills. 


And yet, oh name forever blest, 
Thou still art ours to keep and love,— 
While mothers guide small feet to rest, 
And God doth shelter us above. 




















BRIDGE IN PEASLEE MEADOWS 


The King’s Highway, Known as the 
Common Road From Swan’s 
Ferry to Back River Mill 


By Charles W. Mann 


N these days of modern road build- 
ing, of Town, County, and State 
Highways (and even private 
ways) built of gravel and stone 

with the aid of heavy machinery under 
the control and management of able 
and specially educated men, and with 
large and increasing expenditure of 
public money for the construction and 
maintenance of our thoroughfares; 
when all are interested in and many 
are studying the subject of good roads ; 
when everybody travels with all kinds 
of vehicles, from the twenty ton steam 


roller to the twenty pound bicycle; 
and all unite in desiring perfection in 
their highways (even if not reaching 
that point in all their ways), it will, 
perhaps, be of interest to look back in- 
to the very early history of our town 
and study the ways of our forefathers. 

Our good old town of Methuen, 
Essex County, Massachusetts, lying 
between the Merrimac River and the 
New Hampshire line, and reaching 
from Haverhill to Dracut, was incor- 
porated in 1725 because of the great 
difficulties under which the inhabitants 
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GAGE’S TAVERN, METHUEN 


labored on account of “their remote- 
ness from the place of Publick Wor- 
ship.” 

The first public building, if it may 
be called so, was the pound on Powder 
House Hill,built the same year (1725), 
one wall of which is still standing. 

The first board of selectmen laid out 
a road from Hawkes’s meadow brook 
to James How’s well, which probably 
extended from near the mouth of the 
brook, where Elder Runels had his 
farm in later years, connecting with 
the path from Richard Messers’ Ferry, 
established two years before and later 
known as Gage’s Ferry, and continu- 
ing up over the hill by the old road. 
This road, now long neglected and al- 


most forsaken, is one of the most beau- 
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tiful of the many “woodsy” drives in 
the vicinity. With a small expenditure 
of money, it might be made safe for 
pleasure travel, and would add one 
more to the many attractions that our 
town now possesses. Following on 
through Currier Street, where are the 
ruins of several very old houses, 
around past Tozier’s Corner (the cor- 
ner of How and Hampstead Streets) 
to the How Farm, where the highway 
connected with the path running west- 
erly, to the south of what was later 
called World’s End Pond, and now 
known as Stillwater, it continued to 
Mistake meadows and beyond, and 
was known as the Dracut Path. 

One other public way might becalled 
a main line of travel at this time. This 











THE KING’s HIGHWAY 


was the path leading from Haverhill 
to Spicket Meadows above Salem Vil- 
lage, as we now call it, though at that 
time a part of Methuen and called the 
Spicket Path, first laid out in 1659 
and relocated in 1685, as it had be- 
come somewhat doubtful where the 
line was at that time. The Spicket 
Path is probably now known as North 
Broadway. Other paths or trails 
there were though few if any that 
could be called roads. Travel at that 
time was on foot, on horseback, or with 
ox-teams, and thirty years later we find 
only one two-wheeled chaise and nine 
calashes in Haverhill, and probably not 
one four-wheeled carriage. 

The next year, 1726, after much dis- 
cussion, the church was begun and the 
frame raised on land across the path 
from the pound. Now in those days 
the centre of the town was where the 
church stood, for there all the people 
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met for their business with each other 
as a town, as well as to worship God, 
and it soon became necessary to have a 
public way, instead of a path over pri- 
vate property, to the place of ‘“Pub- 
lick Worship.” 

It had been the custom in Haverhill 
to lay out a path for owners of out- 
lying meadow or timber land by ap- 
pointing two men at a town meeting 
to lay the bounds, and they often had 
to appoint committees to rediscover 
and readjust them, they were so nu- 
merous. Roads from one town to an- 
other were thus laid out, the road 
“from Andiver to Haverell” being laid 
by John Osgood and Thomas Hale in 
1647, the road to Salisbury in 1651, 
and to Rowley in 1686, showing Hav- 
erhill and Andover to be well con- 
nected with the lower part of the 
county, but with no roads inland or 
northward. 





THE SWIMMING HOLE ON THE ROAD TO MESSERS’ FERRY 
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Of course there was much discussion 
of the new road to the church, and it 
would seem that it became so warm 
that the old methods of laying out by 
the selectmen or a committee would 
not satisfy, and an appeal was taken to 
“his Majestis Court of Generall Ses- 
sions of the Peace” to summon a jury 
of twelve good and lawful men to lay 
out the road, and from the action of 
the court comes “The King’s High- 
way,” the first road in our town laid 
by an authority greater than that of the 
town meeting, and the first road of any 
great importance in our history. 

Among the “Barker Papers” given 
to our Historical Society by Deacon 
Foster of Milford, N. H., we find the 
“Return of the Jury,” which is as fol- 
lows: 


Essex ss. Anno Regni Regis Georgii 
nunc Magna Britania, 

Francesca & Hibernia Deccimo Tertio. 
At his Majesties Court of Generall Sessions 
of the Peace begun & held at Salem for & 
within the County of Essex on the last 
Tuesday of December being the twenty 
seventh day of said month annoque Dom- 
ini 1726. 

On Reading the Return of the Jury who 
were Summoned to lay out a high way or 
Common Road from Swan’s ferry so called 
through the Town of Methuen and part of 
Haverhill up to Londonderry and the sher- 
iffs Return of the warrant Directed to him 
for summoning of them which is as fol- 
lows vizt.: 


Essex ss. Decem. 3, 1726. 

In obedience to the within warrant I 
have Summoned Jeremiah Stephens, Lieut. 
Thomas Hoyt, Lieut. Orlando Bagley, Jun., 
Ensign Daniel Morrel, Ensign Jacob Sar- 
gent, Jarvis Ring Jun., Ephraim Brown, 
John Bagley, Benjamin Currier, Sam’l. 


Reynolds, John Harvey & Nathaniel Fitts a 
jury of Twelve good & lawfull men to lay 
out the high way or Common Road in the 
within written Warrant mentioned to appear 
at Haverhill on the fifth day of December 
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Currant, who accordingly Appeared and 
were Sworn before John White Esqr. one 
of his majesties Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Essex to lay out the Said high 
way According to law & their best Skill 
and Judgment, who upon the Sixth day of 
this instant December went upon the Spot 
& viewing the Same have laid out Said 
high way or Common Road from Swan’s 
Ferry so Called to a pitch pine Tree marked 
H Standing near Back River mill, and have 
Also Estimated the Damages that Particular 
Persons have Sustained by the same as by 
their Return under their hands & seal here- 
unto Annexed may at large Appear Mr. 
Swan has paid the Justice, the Jury & my 
fees. In witness of all above written I 
have hereunto Set my hand the 7th day of 
Decemb. 1726. 
Benjy. Marston, SHERIFF. 


We the Subscribers being Appointed and 
Sworn a Jury to lay out the high way or 
Road within mentioned According to our 
best Skill an' Judgment and Agreeable to 
law having met on the Spot on the Sixth 
day of Decemb. 1726 id lay out the Said 
way as follows, vizt.: 

To begin at Swan’s ferry so Called and to 
Run four rods wide as the path now goes 
untill you Come to the meeting house frame 
and so Along by the west End of the Said 
frame to the path at Jonathan Emmersons 
land and so through Said Emmersons land 
about fifty Six rods to a small Black oak 
marked Standing on the East Side of the 
Road so long about One Hundred and 
Twenty rods as the line now Runs between 
land of Kimball & others & Thomas Silver 
laying four rods wide in upon the Said 
land of Kimball and Others & So upon a 
Straight line to a Town highway & through 
the said way to a large white oak markd 
and from thence to a Black oak markd and 
from thence on a Straight line to Mud- 
dy Brook Bridge so Called. thence through 
Sam’l. Clarks land to his house by Severall 
markd Trees then through Thomas Eatons 
land About Thirty Six rods by Two black 
oak Trees markd thence to Run between the 
land of Said Eaton & Ephraim Clarks two 
rods wide in upon each of their lands then 
through Said Clarks land about Forty rods 
bounded by Two white oaks markd then 
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about fifty rods thro Saml. Curriers land 
bounded by a Walnut tree markd a great 
rock & a black oak stump all being on the 
west side of the way & so to Run between the 
Said Samuel Currier & John Baileys land 
About Twenty Two rods and to be Two 
rods wide in upon Each of their lands. 

Then to Turn Northeasterly round the 
said Bayley’s land till you Come to a white 
oak tree markd Standing by a Brook upon 
Evan Jones land and so thro’ the Said 
Jones land to an heap of Rocks by the Town 
high way and so by the said way to Spicket 
River. then over Said River through Jos- 
eph Peaslee meadow then through Nathan- 
iel Peaslee land along by Severall markd 
trees to the Bridge by Peaslee mill so 
Called. so over Said Bridge through the 
Said Peaslee land by marked trees till you 
Come to the End of Said Peaslees land 
then through land of the Proprietors of 
Haverhill by markd Trees till you Come 
(to) a pitch pine tree markd H. near the 
Back River mill where we Ended the work. 

The markd Trees Referred to in the 
Above written Stand on the Westerly side 
of the road & the Said Road is to be under- 
stood to Keep Four rods wedth throughout 
the whole way from Swan’s Ferry to Back 
River mill before mentioned. 

In laying out of the Above said way we 


have had Regard to the Committee Return 
and the Conveniency of the Publick And 
have as little Prejudiced Particular Per- 
Possible. But some Persons 
being unavoidably damaged We Estimate 
their Damage thus To Samuel Clark for 
Running through his land Ten pounds and 
to Evan Jones for Damage to him Ten 
pounds and to Joseph Peaslee for crossing 
his meadow four pounds and as for the 
Other lands through which the Afore men- 
tioned Road or highway Passes We are of 
Opinion that the Respective Owners thereof 
are Rather benefitted than damnified by the 
same. In witness whereof We have here- 
unto Set our hands & Seals the Seventh 
day of December 1726. 


sons aS was 


JEREMIAH STEVENS 
Dan. Morr. 
EpumM. Brown. 
SAML. RUNNELS. 
Tuomas Hoyt. 
Jacos SARGENT. 
JoHN BAaGLey. 
Joun Harvey. 
OrLanpo BaGLey, Jr. 
Jarvis RING, Jr. 
Benj. Currier. 
Natu Firts. 
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we have here! As we study it we gain 
a great deal of information from it. 
We find that this King George, whose 
“Court of Generall Sessions of the 
Peace” issued it, was the first George, 
King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, a German unable to speak 
English, and the grandfather of the 
George III. who, fifty years later, 
brought on the war of the American 
Revolution and was defeated by 
George Washington. From all of 
which we begin to realize that this 
“King’s Highway” is a very old way 
indeed. 

Even the date of this old paper is of 
interest, for some of the great nations 
of the world as we know them now 
were but in their feeble infancy at the 
time. It was in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Frederick William of 


Prussia, the father of Frederick the 
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Great, the famous general who brought 
his country to a commanding position 
among the nations of Europe, and 
ruled for forty-seven years. (One of 
his last public acts was the conclusion 
of a commercial treaty with the United 
States of America, then in their fifth 
year of freedom from England.) It 
was scarce a year after the death of 
the greatest of all Russians, Peter the 
Great, who, like Frederick, was the 
“Father of his Country,” and who 
founded and built the city of St. Pet- 
ersburg only twenty years before. 
Again, when we realize that James 
Watt, who watched the tea kettle and 
invented the steam engine, did not see 
daylight till ten years later, we sure- 
ly have right to claim that this road 
was laid out in an age remote from 
our day. 

Coming again to our own local his- 
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tory, we find that the year before a 
scouting party was in service during 
September and October as a defense 
against the Indians who were lurking 
among these same old black and white 
oaks, and the firing of guns was heard, 
to distress and annoy the settlers. 
Only after four years more was it 
thought safe to remove the fort from 
around the Haverhill parsonage; and 
but ten years previously five full 
grown wolves were killed in Haverhill. 
A year later occurred the great fall 
of snow, driving the deer from the 
woods, followed by the wolves that 
killed many of them. Thus, with dan- 
gers from Indians and wild beasts 
hardly past and keenly remembered, 
we see that the laying out of a road 
eight miles or more in length, and 
much of it through an unbroken forest 
of old growth timber, was no small 
undertaking and required a great deal 
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of that courage and push for which our 
forefathers were so noted. These vir- 
tues have descended in some degree at 
least to the present generation, who in 
that vicinity are still pushing for new 
and better roads, and getting them too, 
just as they did one hundred and sev- 
enty years ago. 

Let us now trace the line of this 
King’s Highway which was “under- 
stood to Keep Four rods wedth 
throughout the whole way,” but today 
has been so encroached upon that it 
varies from forty feet to little over fif- 
ty feet, and so never has become the 
broad thoroughfare that its projectors 
desired. It is perhaps of interest to 
note that previous to this the road in 
Haverhill from Holt’s rocks to San- 
der’s Hill was laid twelve rods wide, 
and in 1754 cut down to four rods, 
while in 1744 what is now Merrimac 
Street was laid only forty feet wide. 
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The King’s Highway begins at 
Swan’s Ferry (which crossed the Mer- 
rimac from Andover, now North An- 
dover, to Methuen) at a point near 
what is now the Lawrence city farm, 
and followed the path “untill you 
Come to the meeting house frame.” 
This part of it is still known as Ferry 
Street in Lawrence, but is at present 
called Prospect Street in Methuen, 
though commonly termed the How 
Road for many years. Then, follow- 
ing Prospect Street to Marston Cor- 
ner it becomes How Street to the cor- 
ner of Hampstead Street, whence it 
follows the latter to the Salem line, 
where we lose our interest in it without 
tracing it to the “pitch pine marked H 
near the Back River mill.” 

It seems that this road was not for 
local convenience only, but was a part 
of the road to Londonderry, which 
place had been incorporated four years 
before, although settled three years 
still by families of 


earlier sixteen 
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Scotch-Irish under the name of Nut- 
field. These people brought the potato 
with them, and Wm. White of Haver- 
hill raised the first ones. Having a 
crop of four bushels he greatly over- 
stocked the market. This also may 
have been a part of the road from 
Haverhill to Pennacook (now Con- 
cord, N. H.), which was settled by 
Haverhill men the year before, one 
condition of the grant being that a road 
should be cut through from Haver- 
hill. 

Of the metes and bounds described 
we recognize but three in what is now 
Methuen ; the two brooks and the great 
rock, the former apparently “going on 
forever” while the latter seems to have 
“forever stood.” It should forever 
stand as an ancient landmark, with a 
proper inscription and date showing 
its history. “Muddy Brook so called” 
is the one near the corner of the Slough 
Road at the Worthen place, and the 
great rock is near the house of Charles 
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Merrill, while the brook upon Evan 
Jones’s land is at the foot of the hill 
a short distance beyond. 

It cannot be claimed surely that 
there is even one house now standing 
that was built before the laying out of 
this road, though the old house on 
Ferry Street toward the river from 
East Haverhill Street dates well back 
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Weed Eastman as pastor of the First 
Church. The Eaton house next above 
“Grovesnors Corner” still stands on 
land once belonging to the Thomas 
Eaton mentioned in the Jury return, 
and descending in his family to the 
father of one now living, Mrs. Emily 
Eaton Davis, who may claim as direct 
descent from the original settlers of 
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toward that time, and was once occu- 
pied by old “Master Isaac Swan” who 
was related to Asie Swan, one of the 
first selectmen of the town, and lived 
near by. “Gage’s Tavern,” for many 
years past occupied by Eben Whittier, 
is one of the old mansions, though 
probably not reaching back quite to the 
times before the road. Ejighty-two 
years ago a council of twelve churches 
met there to settle the Rev. Jacob 


Methuen and the dwellers upon the 
King’s Highway as any one. The old 
Hastings house near “Muddy Brook 
Bridge” must have been built long ago, 
though perhaps not the first house 
built at that place. We can locate the 
sites of some of the old houses by the 
cellars and wells found along the line. 
The old well on Powder House Hill in 
land belcnging to Mr. Edward F. 
Searles marks the spot where Phineas 
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Scotch-Irish under the name of Nut- 
field. These people brought the potato 
with them, and Wm. White of Haver- 
hill raised the first ones. Having a 
crop of four bushels he greatly over- 
stocked the market. This also may 
have been a part of the road from 
Haverhill to Pennacook (now Con- 
cord, N. H.), which was settled by 
Haverhill men the year before, one 
condition of the grant being that a road 
should be cut through from Haver- 
hill. 

Of the metes and bounds described 
we recognize but three in what is now 
Methuen ; the two brooks and the great 
rock, the former apparently “going on 
forever” while the latter seems to have 
“forever stood.” It should forever 
stand as an ancient landmark, with a 
proper inscription and date showing 
“Muddy Brook so called” 
is the one near the corner of the Slough 
Road at the Worthen place, and the 
great rock is near the house of Charles 
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Merrill, while the brook upon Evan 
Jones’s land is at the foot of the hill 
a short distance beyond. 

It cannot be claimed surely that 
there is even one house now standing 
that was built before the laying out of 
this road, though the old house on 
Ferry Street toward the river from 
East Haverhill Street dates well back 
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Weed Eastman as pastor of the First 
Church. The Eaton house next above 
“Grovesnors Corner” still stands on 
land once belonging to the Thomas 
Eaton mentioned in the Jury return, 
and descending in his family to the 
father of one now living, Mrs. Emily 
Eaton Davis, who may claim as direct 
descent from the original settlers of 
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toward that time, and was once occu- 
pied by old “Master Isaac Swan” who 
was related to Asie Swan, one of the 
first selectmen of the town, and lived 
near by. “Gage’s Tavern,” for many 
years past occupied by Eben Whittier, 
is one of the old mansions, though 
probably not reaching back quite to the 
times before the road. Eighty-two 
years ago a council of twelve churches 
met there to settle the Rev. Jacob 


Methuen and the dwellers upon the 
King’s Highway as any one. The old 
Hastings house near “Muddy Brook 
Bridge” must have been built long ago, 
though perhaps not the first house 
built at that place. We can locate the 
sites of some of the old houses by the 
cellars and wells found along the line. 
The old well on Powder House Hill in 
land belonging to Mr. Edward F. 
Searles marks the spot where Phineas 
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Messer lived, who was born in 1750 
and died in 1836, being for many years 
the leading musician of the town and 
the head of the musical society then in 
existence. The house on the Marston 
place is the fourth one built on the 
same site, the first one being a house of 
refuge built of heavy plank, with loop- 
holes for defense against the assaults 
of Indians, and probably standing by 
the path (the Indian trail of a few years 
previous) before the road was laid out. 

The cross roads at the Marston place 
now goes by the name of “Marston 
Corner,” as shown by a suitable stone 
monument in memory of the Marston 
family whose home was there for more 
than a hundred years, and whose lives 
and fortunes are closely identified with 
the early history of our country and 
our town, To this family we are for- 
ever indebted for the courage, ability, 
and usefulness they displaved in their 
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day and generation, which preserved 
much that we enjoy in ours. This 
family was represented in the army, in 
the Indian wars, at the siege of Louis- 
burg, and through the battles of the 
Revolution, and the war of 1812. Some 
of its members are pioneer settlers in 
many towns in New England, and 
some went farther west and south. At 
this corner stood the old blacksmith 
shop, one of the first in the town, for 
half a century or more, and on the op- 
posite side of the road was the old red 
school house of our childhood days. 
Among the names of the abutters 
mentioned in the document we find six 
who soon after became members of the 
First Church, four of them at its for- 
mation in 1729, one in 1731, and one 
in 1734. They were Thomas Silver, 
Samuel Clark, John Bailey, Thomas 
Eaton, Samuel Currier, and Evan 
Jones. James How lived on that part 
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of it which had been laid out the year 
previous, and was chosen a deacon in 
1732. Of these men we know but lit- 
tle. We find their names on the church 
roll and most of them on the early tax 
lists of the town among the well-to-do 
citizens of the time. Thomas Eaton 
was one of the first schoolmasters of 
the town, besides owning one of the 
best farms, it being taxed one shilling 
and eight pence, while his personal 
property tax was only four pence less. 
His father witnessed the will of Rev. 
John Ward, the first minister of Hav- 
erhill, in 1692, was selectman of Hav- 
erhill in 1675, was killed by the Indians 
in 1697. The How Farm was evi- 
dently then as now the best on the road, 
as James How paid the heaviest real 
estate tax, being assessed two shillings ; 
but while rich in land he was not so 
blessed with personal property, which 
was taxed only one shilling. The one 
resident of the “King’s Highway” at 
this time bearing the family name of 
any of those mentioned in the return. 
is Isaiah How, a descendant of Deacon 
James How. 

Richard Currier, being one of a 
family of fifteen, removed from Hav- 
erhill in 1735, only nine years after the 
laying out of the road, to land on or 
near the road. He was a neighbor 
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to Thomas Eaton, and the same land 
has descended in the family to its pres- 
ent owner Stephen Currier; but we 
can hardly trace it back nine years 
more to Samuel Currier, whose land 
was crossed by the new road. In re- 
pairing the road at the How Farm a 
few years ago, at the brook, we found 
three stone culverts built one above 
another, as the grade was raised from 
time to time. 

About thirty-five years after the lay- 
ing out of the road Robert Hastings 
watched his father set a small elm 
tree by the roadside near his house 
just north of Muddy Brook Bridge. 
When Robert was a small boy he at 
times amused himself by climbing the 
little tree and swinging down as the 
boys often do now upon the birches. 
Robert Hastings was born in 1750, 
lived four score and six years, and was 
gathered to his fathers; the little elm 
still stood to shelter and protect his 
household, and now, after three score 
years more have passed away, there 
stands the noblest elm of the country 
round, the most interesting landmark 
of the King’s Highway, a noble monu- 
ment of the love and care of one of the 
early settlers who planted not for him- 
self, but for the blessing of many gen- 
erations yet to come. 





The Fruit of 


His Bravery 


By D. H. Talmadge 


HE Pacific Overland was due 

to leave the Union Station at 

8:24. At 7:00, Express Mes- 

senger Tom Wilson closed 

the front door of the modest dwelling 
in which he lived. He did not slam the 
door as some men would have done; he 


latched it gently, thus displaying a fine 
sense of consideration for the nerves of 
those within. Once or twice before 
reaching the avenue which led direct to 
the station, he stopped and looked 
back, as if hoping that some one might 
call to him. But the door remained 
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closed and no one called. He went on 
to the long night’s work. 

He had eaten supper that evening, 
as was his custom when at the home 
end of the run, in company with his 
wife and his wife’s mother, and he had 
not enjoyed the meal keenly for the 
reason that he and the elder lady were 
not congenial. They jarred upon each 
other. There was between them a lack 
of that respect which is so essential to 
pleasant relations among all animals. 

The conversation that evening had 
turned upon the subject of foreign 
travel, Mrs. Wilson having mentioned 
in a purely incidental way that a friend 
of hers was on the verge of a trip to 
Europe. 

“T think it is just lovely,” she said. 
“T told Grace I’d give anything if I 
could take such a trip.” 

“Grace married a successful man,” 
said her mother, casting a significant 
glance at Tom. “Your father and I 
visited Europe in the fall of ’81, and 
I had hoped that you would be able 
some day to do the same, but”—con- 
centrating her gaze upon Tom, who 
was looking steadfastly at his plate— 
“T’m afraid you never will.” 

She gave vent to a dismal sigh, and 
Tom shuffled his feet uneasily but said 
nothing. He was used to such things. 
Scarcely a day passed that some re- 
flection was not made upon his failure 
to provide as much money for his 
wife’s disposal as she had been pro- 

_ vided with in her girlhood. True, her 
father had failed at last. Nothing re- 
mained of the former vast estate but 
the cottage in which they lived. He 
had carried a small insurance on his 
life—not enough to suport his wid- 
ow in comfort; and when he had died 
Tom and his wife, who was an only 


, 


child, had sacrificed the greater portion 
of their honeymoon, foregoing their 
dream of happiness unalloyed, and had 
taken up their abode with the old lady, 
who had declared that she positively 
could not live alone. 

“It is my duty, dear,” Mrs. Wilson 
had said to her husband. “I must take 
care of mamma.” 

“Why of course,” Tom had assented, 
although he felt certain misgivings. 
“One of us may be old and alone some 
time. We'll move in at once, my love.” 

And move in they did. Tom did not 
like it, but he never said so. When the 
fact was made much of that the shoes 
he bought for his wife were poor, 
cheap things compared with those she 
thought she had to have when she was 
a girl, he flushed and swelled a bit un- 
der the ears but held his peace. When 
the husband of one of his wife’s friends 
was promoted for conspicuous gallan- 
try in the Spanish war to a lucrative 
position in the War Department, he 
listened to a seriés of acrid comments, 
directed squarely at his own face be- 
yond possibility of error, and curbed 
the desire to answer back. And so it 
went on for many weeks and months. 

The strain told upon him somewhat. 
More than once the plethora of his sup- 
pressed temper was visited upon his 
wife, for whom he had no sentiment in 
his breast but love. Such demonstra- 
tion was unjust, but it was really nec- 
essary for the preservation of peace. 
He took it for granted that she would 
understand, and he was pained because 
she did not seem to do so. Gradually 
the honey oozed out of their life and 
only the comb was left. 

Perhaps it would have been better 
had he asserted himself more forcibly. 
There were moments during the nights 
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when he was alone in the express car 
that he worked hirfself into a state of 
indignation quite tremendous, resolv- 
ing with many frowns and clutchings 
of the hands to adopt a different and 
less pacific policy. But he had never 
done so. His nature forbade, not be- 
cause he was afraid but because he was 
not afraid. And it came to pass that 
the wisdom of his course was proven 
good. 

His thoughts were dwelling upon 
the matter that night, long after the 
Pacific Overland had left the Union 
Station. The rush of work was over, 
and he was sitting in front of the ex- 
press safe, his chin upon his breast, 
his hands in his pockets, his legs out- 
stretched. Suddenly the train came to 
a standstill, and he aroused himself 
wondering what was wrong, for they 
were far from a station in a rough 
country. 

Caution prevented him from opening 
the door or looking from the barred 
windows. So he waited, hearing the 
sound of voices faintly, feeling the jar 
as the car was uncoupled from the rest 
of the train, nervously handling his 
two pistols. He had not long to wait. 
The car was drawn forward possibly 
a mile, then stopped, and the door was 
pounded upon. 

“Open up here or we'll blow you to 
pieces!” called a voice. 

Tom gave no reply nor made a 
movement to obey the demand. 

“Hurry!” called the voice with an 
oath. 


Two minutes later the car rocked 
from the force of an explosion, and 
the door was splintered. 

“Come out !”’ called the voice. “Come 
out or we'll dynamite you 

Then for the first time Tom spoke. 


? 
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“Dynamite and be d—d!” he said, dis- 
charging his pistols, one in either hand, 
at the doorway. 

One of the robbers uttered a yelp of 
pain, and for a moment there was si- 
lence. Then a fusilade of rifle shots 
penetrated the wall of the car. Tom 
sprawled upon the floor, not failing for 
an instant to cover the doorway with 
his pistols, and was not hit. Again 
an attempt was made to enter the car, 
and again the attempt failed. Tom was 
upon his feet now by the side of the 
safe upon which he had placed his am- 
munition. The pistols were hot to the 


touch. The atmosphere reeked with 
powder fumes. He was wet with 
sweat. 


A dynamite bomb with a sizzling 
fuse attached was thrown in at the 
doorway and rolled almost to his feet. 
He picked it up and threw it back with 
scarcely a wink of time to spare before 
it burst. 

The concussion was followed by a 
chorus of howls and groans. The bat- 
tle was over. 

Presently the engineer’s face ap- 
peared in the doorway. He grinned 
grotesquely, holding up his thumbs. 

“The devils have gone, taking their 
wounded with them, Tom,” he an- 
nounced, “and the whole fruit of their 
labors amounts to just fifty cents, be- 
ing thirty cents handed over at a gun’s 
point by the fireman and two dimes 
that I coughed up myself under the 
same influence. My God, boy, you’ve 
earned your salary this night!” 

“T believe you,” said Tom, quietly, 
drawing his sleeve across his grimy 
face. 

Then they returned for the balance 
of the train and went on again, two 
hours late. 
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The story was in the papers the next 
day under great black headlines. Tom 
was the hero of the hour. Crowds 
cheered him at many stations by which 
the train passed. His passage through 
the streets at the home end of the run 
amounted to a continuous ovation. At 
the door of his home—the door which 
he had closed so gently the night be- 
fore—his wife welcomed him with 
open arms, and sobbed upon his 
shoulder. 

Supper was steaming upon the table, 
and they had seated themselves in their 
accustomed places, before the old lady 
appeared. Her face wore the severe 
expression habitual to it. She greeted 
Tom in the same even tone of conde- 
scension that had characterized it in 
the past. But she was less talkative 
than had been her wont. 

She listened without show of emo- 
tion or especial interest as Tom an- 
swered the questions his wife asked. 
Yet when she raised a teaspoon to her 
lips it might have been observed that 
her hand trembled. It was evident also 
that she had contracted a cold, for she 
cleared her throat many times and 
coughed frequently, one paroxysm be- 
ing so severe that tears started from 
her eyes. 

“Mary,” said she to her daughter 
when napkins were being folded, “I 
wish you'd run upstairs and get my 
crocheted shawl. ’Tis on my bed, I 
think.” 
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Mrs. Wilson departed obediently, 
and Tom drew an evening paper from 
his pocket, half turning his back to the 
old lady, and began to read. But the 
sheet was struck to the floor at his feet 
in that instant, and two old knees were 
upon it, and two old hands were upon 
his hands. 

“O, Tom!” cried his wife’s mother, 
her voice shaking miserably, “I 
thought you were a man of no spirit, 
and—and—you were only a gentle- 
man! Forgive me, Tom! Will you 
forgive me?” 

“Why, of course,” said Tom bewil- 
deredly. “Good Lord! Of course! 
Please get up!” 

She glanced apprehensively at the 
doorway through which her daughter 
must come, and arose to her feet. 

“And Tom,” she whispered rapidly, 
“won't you please talk back when I say 
things you don’t like? Won’t you 
p-l-e-a-s-e, Tom? I can’t—I can’t be 
meek before Mary. I’m her mother, 
and—and—I’ve just got to keep up. 
You won’t mind, will you, now that 
you understand ?” 

“Not a bit,” said Tom, “not a bit.” 

He was gasping from astonishment, 
and the fingers which a few hours be- 
fore had pressed the triggers of great 
grim weapons hung limp at his sides. 

When his wife returned he was still 
in that attitude, and there was a damp 
spot upon his forehead where two old 
lips had dabbed a kiss. 


























The Stars and Stripes a Boston Idea 


By George J. Varney 


HE troops of which General 
Washington took command, 
standing under the great 
elm in Cambridge, Massa- 

chusetts, in July, 1775, were a motley 
aggregation of hastily formed militia 
regiments or companies, undisciplined 
and undrilled, variously and insuffic- 
iently armed, and imperfect in all 
sorts of equipment. Scarcely were the 
companies in a single regiment in sim- 


ilar uniform; for the picturesque and 
elegant military costume known as the 
“Continental” had not then come into 
use. 

In flags, the deficiency in number 
was more than compensated by variety 
of design. The most acceptable stand- 
ard among the Massachusetts men was 
a red or, sometimes, a white flag bear- 
ing the figure of a pine tree. The cross 


of St. George had continued in use on 
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Massachusetts vessels, but it was ban- 
ished from the camp of the besiegers ; 
though possibly a _ newly arrived 
Maine or New Hampshire company 
may have borne a St. George’s cross 
with a yellow or gilt crown at the cen- 
ter, and the king’s monogram below it 
in black—banners which their prede- 
cessors had borne in the French and 
Indian wars or in the glorious cam- 
paign against Louisburg. 

The first Connecticut regiment pa- 
raded that Colony’s insignia of a vine 
having beneath it the pious and cour- 
ageous motto “Qui transtulit susti- 
net,” on a white field; while the ban- 
ners of the other two (one green, the 
other red) had to be made and sent af- 
ter them. When, after the evacuation 
of Boston by the British, Washington 
transferred his headquarters to New 
York, the hostility had become too 
deeply fixed for patriots to march will- 
ingly under any British banner. Some 
New Yorkers displayed a flag of 
Dutch origin; but by the time Ameri- 
cans found it necessary to retreat 
across New Jersey and into Pennsyl- 
vania, still another flag had become 
quite popular. It bore the words “Lib- 
erty or Death” on a white field, over a 
sword crossed with a staff bearing a 
liberty cap. This was the principal 
standard at the battle of White Plains. 

At least two of the flags carried by 
American Patriots in the first and part 
of the second year of the war were 
the same as those chiefly used by the 
British army and navy about Boston. 
Evidently the Americans had no com- 
mon visible standard around which to 
rally ; and companies sometimes found 
themselves in awkward and dubious 
positions. Naturally this diversity in 
standards tended to disorder, jealousy, 
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and insubordination. The matter cer- 
tainly gave Washington some con- 
cern; for two of his correspondents in 
the Congress received from him let- 
ters dated at Cambridge, October 20, 
1775, each containing the request, 
“Please fix on some particular flag, 
and a signal by which our vessels may 
know one another.” To this was add- 
ed the question, “What do you think 
of a flag with a white ground, a tree 
in the middle, with the motto, “An Ap- 
peal to Heaven?’” Evidently Wash- 
ington had no strong predilection for 
his own ensign armorial as the stand- 
ard for the people who, he hoped, 
would form themselves into a nation. 
The cruisers fitted out by the Conti- 
nental Congress sailed during the au- 
tumn and most of the following win- 
ter under flags of nearly this descrip- 
tion; and in the spring the Massachu- 
setts Council adopted this form for 
the Colony’s vessels—making the tree 
a pine. Had northern and southern 
troops been massed at this time, the 
rattlesnake, crescent, and other ban- 
ners of the latter section would have 
“made confusion worse confounded.” 

That Congress appreciated some of 
the difficulties of the situation in this 
respect is shown by the fact that the 
committee of their own number sent 
by that body to confer with General 
Washington in regard to the reorgan- 
ization of the army, were instructed 
also to devise a flag for the United 
Colonies. The committee consisted of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylva- 
nia, Colonel Thomas Lynch of Caro- 
lina, and Hon. Benjamin Harrison of 
Virginia. A letter of General Greene, 
then in command at Prospect Hill, 
Somerville, says, under date of Octo- 
ber 16, 1775, that the committee ar- 
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rived “last evening; and I had the 
honor to be intrgduced to that very 
great man, Dr. Franklin.” 

The journals of Congress show that 
this service of the committee caused an 
absence of six weeks from their seats. 
Belknap writes of a conference on the 
plan of campaign, in which Judge Na- 
thaniel Wales of Connecticut partici- 
pated; that Lynch, Harrison, and 
Wales wanted to give Boston to the 
flames, so as to expel the British,—to 
which plan Hancock had previously 
given his consent; but Washington 
found a better way. 

The journal of a Cambridge lady, 
who was the hostess of the committee 
during a portion of their sojourn, says 
that they arrived on December 13— 
which may have been a return from a 
trip to other colonies, or, merely a re- 
moval to her residence. The only de- 
tailed account which we have of the 
proceedings at Cambridge in regard to 
the flag is in her memoranda—which 
were added to and completed in 1777, 
at the request of Dr. Franklin, then in 
Paris. This lady’s husband was a 
highly respected citizen, and his house 
was deemed the most secure place for 
the discussions which must occur in 
the conferences; wherefore Washing- 
ton was desirous that the committee 
should lodge there. Two of them 
therefore took the only spare room, 
while Dr. Franklin shared another 
room with an old professor of the col- 
lege, then staying with the family. 
The Doctor’s room-mate was a firm 
patriot of extensive information and 
philosophic mind. It is mentioned 


that an utterance of his which had be- 
come familiar to many of his acquaint- 
ances was, “We demand no more (of 
England) than our just due; we will 
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accept and be satisfied with nothing 
less than we demand.” 

The professor and their host were 
invited by the committee to become 
their associates in designing an Amer- 
ican standard. The professor then 
proved himself one of the earliest 
advocates of woman’s equality by 
proposing to the visiting statesmen 
that the graceful sex be represented 
on the flag committee by their hostess. 
These Congressmen promptly adopted 
the suggestion, and carried it out fully 
by appointing the professor and the 
lady a special committee to furnish a 
design. When at evening the party 
came together again, the design was 
presented. It consisted of alternate 
red and white stripes, thirteen in num- 
ber, for the field; with the union jack 
in a white ground in the upper staff- 
corner, as a union. Other insignia 
had been suggested and discussed. 
The stripes corresponded to the bars 
with stars, so familiar to Washington 
in his family escutcheon; and those 
very fitting emblems could scarcely 
have failed of respectful considera- 
tion, 

In placing the design before the 
committee, the professor made a some- 
what formal address in its explanation 
and advocacy, the main points of 
which—much condensed—were the 
following : 

“We are now self-acknowledged Colonies, 
—dependencies of Great Britain; which gov- 
ernment we, as loyal subjects, humbly sue 
for justice. These demands will, of course, 
in the future as in the past, be neglected or 
denied. Yet we must not alienate our com- 
panions; but our justice-demanding and 
freedom-loving countrymen will soon learn 
that there is no hope for us as British Col- 
onists, and that we can secure the rights 
we contend for only as the loyal and united 
citizens of a free and independent Ameri- 
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can nation. The flag which we now offer 
must testify in its design to our present loy- 
alty as English subjects, and yet have a 
form to be easily modified, so as to an- 
nounce and represent the new nation that 
is rapidly forming. The field 
of our flag must, therefore, be an entirely 
new one,—because it will represent a new 
nation; second, the field must be one hith- 
erto unused as a national flag—because it 
will represent a nation with an entirely new 
principle in its government,—the equal 
rights of man as man.” 

It was then explained that the thir- 
teen longitudinal and __ horizontal 
stripes would be readily understood to 
represent the thirteen existing Colo- 
nies; and that their equal width typi- 
fied the equal rank, rights, and respon- 
sibilities of the several Colonies; and 
the union of the stripes in the field of 
the flag would announce the unity of 
interests and the co-operative union of 
efforts which the Colonies recognize 
and put forth in their common 
cause. The white stripes will signify 
that we consider our demands just and 
reasonable, and that we seek to secure 
our rights through peaceable, intelli- 
gent, and statesmanlike means, if pos- 
sible; and the red stripes at the top 
and bottom of the flag will declare 
that first and last and always we have 
the determination, the enthusiasm, and 
the power to use force whenever we 
deem force necessary. The alternation 
of the red and white stripes will sug- 
gest that our reasons for all demands 
will be intelligent and forcible, and 
that our force in securing our rights 
will be just and reasonable. He said 
further : 


“There are other reasons for making 
this the field of our flag; but it will 
be time enough to consider them, when, in 
the near future, we, or our successors, are 
considering—not a temporary flag for asso- 
ciated and dependent colonies, but a per- 
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manent standard for a united and inde- 
pendent nation.” 

No doubt the conversation previ- 
ously held on the subject, including 
suggestions of General Washington, 
furnished the basis of this discourse ; 
yet there is a terse strength in its pas- 
sages which the reader will scarcely 
fail to note—as well as the clearness 
with which the professor sets forth 
the fitness of the emblems to represent 
harmoniously abstract principles and 
existing conditions. The design pre- 
sented a progressive flag, one that 
would not offend American citizens 
who were slower to apprehend the in- 
evitable trend of events, and yet one 
that could be fully developed by a 
slight change in the canton—such as 
the substitution of a constellation of 
the heavens* for the union jack. 

This new American flag was not, 
however, the first banner that bore 
alternate red and white stripes; for 
they constituted the figure on the 
standard presented to the Philadelphia 
Light Horse, in the autumn of 1775, 
by Captain Abraham Markoe, a well- 
known merchant and ship-owner of 
that city. The field of both flags was 
doubtless suggested by that used by 
the British East India Company, haif 
a century before,—then still remem- 
bered by some in both ports. The flag 
with stripes alone had only a commer- 
cial meaning to the world until the 
Americans flung it out with thirteen 
of the stripes—the number in the 
other flags not exceeding ten. 

The diminutive model prepared by 
the professor and their hostess proved 
satisfactory to the committee, and was 
formally adopted by them. As quickly 

* There is elsewhere evidence tending to support 


the belief that the constellation Lyra was mentioned, 
but it is not conclusive. 
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as possible, full-size garrison flags 
were made in exact accordance with 
the design presented. 

Now comes a conflict in dates. A 
memorial stone set up on Prospect 
Hill, Somerville, a few years ago by 
the local historical society, bears the 
inscription, “On this hill the Union 
Flag with its thirteen stripes, the em- 
blem of the United Colonies, first bade 
defiance to an enemy, January I, 
1776.” This date is doubtless taken 
from Frothingham’s “Siege of Bos- 
ton,” whose authority appears to have 
been the letter of a Lieutenant Carter, 
who was with the British on Charles- 
town Heights when the new flag was 
run up. Writing under date of Janu- 
ary 26, 1776, Lieutenant Carter says: 

“The king’s speech was sent by flag to 
them (the Americans) on the first instant. 
In a short time after they received it, they 
hoisted a union flag (above the Continental 
with thirteen stripes) at Mt. Pisgah (the 
name by which Prospect Hill was known 
to the British) ; their citadel fired thirteen 
guns, and gave the like number of cheers.” 

The account by the Cambridge host- 
ess places the first raising of this flag 
on the second. day of the month, and 
also mentions the salute—which was 
fired on Prospect Hill. A letter of 
General Washington, however, will 
generally be regarded as settling this 
doubt. Writing under date of January 
4, 1776, to Colonel Joseph Reed, the 
General says: 

“We are at length favored with the sight 
of his Majesty’s most gracious speech, 
breathing sentiments of tenderness and com- 
passion for his deluded American subjects; 
the speech I send you (a volume of them 
was sent out by the Boston gentry, the 
British officers and the Tories); and far- 
cical enough—we gave great joy to them 
without knowing or intending it; for it was 
on that day (the 2nd) which gave being to 
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our new army (the reorganization of the 
hitherto heterogeneous force having just 
been completed) ; but before the proclama- 
tion came to hand we hoisted the (new) 
union flag in compliment to the United 
Colonies. But, behold! it was received at 
Boston as a token of the deep impression 
the speech made upon us, and as a signal of 
submission. By this time I presume they 
begin to think it strange that we have not 
made a formal surrender.”* 


As a matter of fact the troops tore 
up the copies of the speech and made 
little bonfires of them. 

The account by the lady afore-men- 
tioned says that the flag was raised by 
the hands of Washington himself, with 
appropriate ceremonies, in which the 
military pafticipated, “the commis- 
sioners’—perhaps from Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire— 
being present. The staff, according to 
the same account, was a towering pine- 
tree liberty pole, specially erected for 
the purpose. Another letter of Wash- 
ington says “soon after the flag-rais- 
ing at headquarters, we marched to 
the citadel on Prospect Hill, and par- 
ticipated in the ceremonies there.” On 
March 4, 1776, there was issued to 
the army from headquarters, the fol- 
lowing order: 

“The flag on Prospect Hill and that at 
Laboratory on Cambridge Common are or- 
dered to be hoisted only upon a general 
alarm.” 

By this it appears that while head- 
quarters and the chief citadel had each 
a union flag, we may fairly infer that 
other points were still without them, 
after two months had passed. The 
fact is, that the troops still looked to 
their own Colonies to prescribe their 
colors. 

- There is no record of any action by 


* American Archives, 4th series, Vol. III, p. 1126. 
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Congress upon a report of this Cam- 
bridge Committee; but the flag was 
used thereafter to some extent by the 
army, and it was flown by the belated 
portion of the fleet of Commodore 
Hopkins, which did not sail from the 
Delaware until February 17th.* Hon. 
John Jay, in a letter dated in July, 
1776, expressly states that Congress, 
up to that date, had made no order 
“concerning Continental colors, and 
that captains of armed vessels had fol- 
lowed their own fancies” in respect to 
standards. It is well-known that pre- 
vious to the summer of 1777, all ves- 
sels, especially privateers, generally 
bore the colors of their ports or of the 
colony which chartered them, some- 
times with devices peculiar to their 
mercantile or to their family connec- 
tion. 

Scanning these various flags the 
philosophic eye can now see that the 
people at large were gradually putting 
aside old forms and attachments, and 
developing by degrees, through one 
phase of sentiment after another—not 
always noble—better conceptions of 
popular liberty and loftier national 
ideals. 

According to the records and recol- 
lections of the family of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ross (the worthy maker of a 
great number of American flags for 
the army and navy) and of Mrs. Wil- 
son, her niece, who succeeded to her 
business, it was in June, 1776, that 
General Washington, together with 
Colonel George Ross and Hon. Robert 
Morris, brought to Mrs. Ross the 
rough design of a flag with thirteen 
red and white stripes, bearing a 
union with thirteen stars, from which 


* Scharf and Westcott’s Hist. of Philadelphia, 
Vol. I, p. 303. 
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she was directed to make a flag. Mrs. 
Ross, it appears, pointed out the un- 
usual number of six points in the stars 
in the drawing, which Washington, at 
her suggestion, at once changed to 
five. The tradition is believed to be 
trustworthy. 

From the same source we learn that 
the exact form of the canton, or 
“union,” in this particular flag was a 
blue field bearing a spread eagle with 
thirteen stars in a circle of rays sur- 
rounding its head. Was this the way 
the eagle got into the American insig- 
nia, and came early to be regarded as a 
sacred bird, the killing of which was 
an omen of ill? 

It can scarcely be doubted that a 
union of stars, as in our present flag, 
was proposed at Cambridge, but con- 
sidered premature—for reasons given 
by the professor for the temporary use 
of the union jack—and was at this 
time carried out by General Washing- 
ton. 

Various historical publications state 
that General Washington was sum- 
moned to Philadelphia, in May of 
1776, to confer with Congress on the 
conduct of the war. These absences 
of Washington from headquarters 
were without jeopardy, as there were 
no British troops in any of the thirteen 
colonies from the day of the evacua- 
tion of Boston until almost the date of 
the adoption of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

It would be no suddenness in con- 
duct for Washington to put forth a de- 
sign for the flag of a new nation at this 
time; for it was known by his associ- 
ates that as early as January 1, 1776, 
he confidently expected and desired 
independence to be avowed at an early 
day. Neither would the display of 
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such a flag at this time forestall the 
action of Congress; for John Adams 
had on the 6th of May previous of- 
fered the resolution which was passed 
on the roth; the preamble to which, 
presented subsequently and adopted 
on the 15th, plainly declares the pur- 
as Adams 
himself remarks in a letter to his wife, 
under date of May 17, 1776.* It would 
seem as though the Commander-in- 
Chief should have been too much in 
earnest to wait longer for a standard 
about which all his troops would rally, 
even if Dr. Franklin did not suggest 
to him that it was time a proper flag 
was ready for Congress to authorize. 

One writer on the flag (whom a few 
others seem inclined to follow) con- 
tends that the Ross date is erroneous, 
and that Washington’s visit was not 
until the following year; but in 1777 
the enemy was giving the Commander- 
in-Chief all he could attend to and 
more—in New York and New Jersey, 
so that he had no time to travel to 
Philadelphia for the manufacture of 
Indeed I do not think- that 
Washington was once in Philadelphia 
from early spring until the 23d of 
August, in that year,—on which day 
he marched his army through the city 
on the way to Wilmington, with the 
British forces following quickly on 
his movements. The year 1777, in- 
stead of 1776, appears to have been 
fixed upon by the afore-mentioned 
writer, mainly because it was in that 
year that the design of the flag was 
formally adopted by Congress. 

Were one of these early flags, made 
by Betsy Ross under the direction of 
Washington, now in _ existence, it 





pose of independence 


flags. 





* Familiar letters of John Adams and Abigail 
Adams, p. 173. 
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would be worth its weight in gold— 
staff and all. But these interesting 
emblems of the new republic, pierced 
by the shot of many a battle-field, 
stained by the sulphurous smoke, 
soaked by the rains, stiffened in the 
freezing sleet, buffeted by many winds, 
were torn into ribbons and shreds long 
before that terrible seven years of war 
were over and the independence they 
signified nobly won. There is one flag 
still existing—not hitherto so noted in 
its origin as that first one of Mrs. Ross 
—which, probably, is the only ensign 
made under Washington’s supervision 
that living eyes have ever seen. It is 
the “Paul Jones starry flag” worn by 
the Bon Homme Richard—the first 
stars and stripes ever flown upon the 
sea. 

Admiral Preble in his history of our 
country’s flags says that the official 
documents place the identity of this 
flag beyond a doubt. He further says: 
“It was made in Philadelphia by 
Misses Mary and Sarah Austin, under 
the supervision of General Washing- 
ton and Captain John Brown”’ (of the 
informal navy department), “the de- 
sign being mostly from General Wash- 
ington’s family escutcheon.”* The 
principal authority for this detailed 
statement is Mrs. Patrick Hayes, niece 
of the Sarah Ross just named,—who 
was subsequently the wife of Commo- 
dore John Barry, of the Revolutionary 
and United States Navies. 

The flag was presented by the mak- 
ers to John Paul Jones, who placed it 
on a small vessel and sailed up and 
down the Schuylkill to show to sailors 
and to maritime people on the wharves 
the future ensign of the nation. 


* Preble’s History of the Flag of the United 
States, p. 281. 











This brilliant naval warrior had, at 
the last of December, 1775, as senior 
first lieutenant of the frigate Alfred, 
the flag-ship of Commodore Hopkins’ 
fleet, run up to the masthead of that 
vessel the first flag which had any dis- 
tinct recognition from the general gov- 
ernment, though the Massachusetts 
flag bearing a pine tree and the motto, 
“An Appeal to Heaven,” may have 
shared the approval of the Naval Com- 
mittee. This banner was of yellow 
silk, and bore the figure of a pine tree 
with a rattlesnake coiled at its root, 
underneath which was the motto, 
“Don’t tread on me.” 

The resolution adopting the stars 
and stripes was passed by Congress on 
June 14, 1777; and on the same day 
this body appointed Captain Paul 
Jones to the command of the ship 
Ranger, “upon which he soon after 
hoisted the new flag at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. He did not, how- 
ever, get to sea until the first of No- 
vember.” * Victories had in the mean- 
time been won under this flag on land; 
and it is inconceivable that this re- 
markable cruise could have been con- 
ducted under any other standard. On 
the way over to the coast of France, 
the Ranger captured two prizes, and 
was chased by a British man-of-war 
of the largest class. About the middle 
of the following February, Captain 
Jones, then in a French port, wrote the 
American Commissioners in Paris as 
follows: 

“I am happy to have it in my power to 
congratulate you on my having seen the 
American flag for the first time recognized 


in the fullest and completest manner by the 
flag of France. I was off this bay on the 


*B. F. Prescott (Secretary of State of New 
Hampshire, 1875) in “The Stars and Stripes: The 
Flag of the United States of America.” 
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13th inst. (February, 1778) and sent my 
boat in the next day to know if the Admiral 
would return my salute. He answered that 
he would return to me as the senior Ameri- 
can Continental officer in Europe the same 
salute as he was authorized to return to an 
admiral of Holland, or any other republic,— 
which was four guns less than the salute 
given. I hesitated at this, for I demanded 
gun for gun. Wherefore I anchored in the 
entrance to the bay at some distance from 
the French fleet; but after a very particular 
inquiry, on the 14th, finding that he really 
told the truth, I was induced to accept his 
offer; the more as it was an acknowledge- 
ment of American independence. The wind 
being contrary and blowing hard, it was af- 
ter sunset when the Ranger was near 
enough to salute Le Motte Piquet with 
thirteen guns,—which he returned with 
nine. However, to put the matter beyond 
doubt, I did not suffer the /ndependence 
(another vessel of Jones’ fleet) to salute 
until the next morning, when I sent word 
to the admiral that I would sail through 
his fleet in the brig (the Independence), 
and would salute him in the open day. He 
was exceedingly pleasant, and returned the 
compliment also with nine guns.”* 


An American ensign was recognized 
by Johannes de Graef, Governor of the 
Dutch Island of St. Eustachius, in the 
West Indies, on November 16, 1776; 
but this was a flag of stripes without 
the stars; so that the “Paul Jones 
starry flag” is undoubtedly the verita- 
ble piece of bunting first saluted by a 
foreign power as the colors of the 
United States of America. 

The testimony in the case of the Bon 
Homme Richard leaves no room for 
doubt that she not merely wore the 
stars and stripes, but flew the identical 
flag presented to Paul Jones by the 
Misses Austin. During the _ hard- 
fought battle by which Jones made the 
British ship-of-war Serapis his prize, 
this flag, which floated at the masthead 


* Maclay’s History of the United States Navy, 
Vol. I, p. 73. 
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of the Bon Homme Richard, was shot 
away and fell into the sea; when 
James Bayard Stafford, a lieutenant 
on that vessel, instantly plunged into 
the water, recovered the flag, and 
nailed it to the mast. 

After the war the flag was pre- 
sented by the Naval Committee of 
Congress to Lieutenant Stafford; 
from whom it has come by gift and in- 
heritance to its present possessor. 

Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant Stafford, and pos- 
sessor of the flag for many years, has 
described it as follows: 

“This flag is six feet wide, less five inches, 
—and was originally about fifteen feet long; 
but has been so long: at the mercy of the 


patriotic relic-hunters that it has lost two 
yards of its length.” 


The flag is of English bunting, 
sewed with flax thread. It is now 
barely two and a half yards long and 
two yards wide. It contains twelve 
stars in a blue union, and the thirteen 
stripes, alternately red and white. The 
stars are placed in four horizontal 
lines, with three stars in each line. 

“Paul Jones’ starry flag,” the reader 
will note, is not so elaborate and well- 
developed as the one made by Mrs. 
Ross, of which we have the special ac- 
count, and it may have been an earlier 
essay. In design, it is more like the 
Washington coat of arms, which has 
three stars in a line above three bars, 
or stripes. 

Another point in the flag itself ap- 
proximately fixes its date. As stated, 
this flag bears but twelve stars; and 
the explanation has come down to us 
that the number was limited to twelve 
because Georgia, the thirteenth colony 
to enter the union, had, at the time, 
vacated her membership. This action 
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of the colony was on account of the 
emission of bills of credit by Congress 
to the amount of 3,000,000 Spanish 
milled dollars, to defray the expenses 
of the war. Georgia refused to be re- 
sponsible for her part, and the whole 
sum was apportioned to the other 
twelve.* From how many flags the 
star of Georgia was omitted cannot be 
known; but her defection occurred in 
1775. This repudiation having become 
known to the British they thought it 
a favorable omen for their recovery 
of the colony; consequently an army 
and fleet were dispatched against her ; 
and Georgia became again a subject of 
Britain. The forces of our General 
Greene drove her conquerors out of 
Georgia territory, and the name of the 
colony took its place with the other 
twelve on the next apportionment list. 
On June 14th, 1777, Congress 
passed the following resolution: 


“Resolved, that the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes alternate 
red and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation.” (See stanza near the 
close of this article). 


The inattentive habit of Congress in 
regard to what seemed minor matters 
is further seen in the fact that the 
official adoption of the flag of stars 
and stripes as the national ensign was 
not formally announced until eighty- 
one days later, that is, on September 
3d, following; and even the news- 
papers did not mention the matter for 
six or eight weeks.ff 

2 Holmes’ Annals of North America (ed. of 1829) 
Vol. 2, pp. 212, 336. 


+ Campbell (“Our Flag”) p. 56; Boston Gazette 
and Country Journal, Sept. 15, 1777. 

t Preble states that a thorough examination under 
the direction of the Librarian of Congress shows 
that the foregoing resolution, found in the Journal 
of ‘Congress, is the first record of Congressional 
action for the establishment of a national flag for 
the United States of America. 
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It must be surprising to those un- 
familiar with the methods of the 
period, that Congress should have 
adopted, as it did, a resolution fixing 
the design of a flag for its armies and 
navies, without 
or objection; but this appears to be 
It seems therefore a 
necessary inference that a flag of this 
design was familiar to the members, 
and that it had long been a subject 
of approving 
them. 


modification, debate, 


what was done. 


conversation among 
Says Preble: 

“Beyond a doubt the thirteen stars and 
thirteen stripes were unfurled at the Battle 
of Brandywine (September 11th), eight 
days after the official promulgation of them 
at Philadelphia.” 


But the first conflict waged under 
them on land, after their direct author- 
ization, is known to have been at Fort 
Stanwix (subsequently re-named Fort 
Schuyler), in Rome, New York. The 
fort was invested by the British on the 
2d of August,—at which time the gar- 
rison was without the 
standard; but they had a description 
of the design, and soon formed a flag 
from materials in the fort. Victory 
perched upon their rude and hastily 
constructed banner; and in one sortie 
made by the Americans they captured 
five of the enemy’s standards. 

sy an order of Congress, approved 
by the President January 13, 1794, 
the flag was changed on the first day 
of May, ensuing, so as to consist of 
fifteen stripes and the same number 
of stars. This continued to be the de- 
sign of our flag until the year 1818, 
when the Union embraced twenty 
states. On the 25th of March, in that 
vear, on the motion of Hon. Peter H. 
Wendover, of New York, Congress 
passed an act entitled “An act to es- 


authorized 


tablish the Flag of the United States.” 
It read as follows: 


“Section I. Be it enacted, etc., that from 
and after the Fourth day of July next, the 
flag of the United States be thirteen hori- 
zontal stripes alternate red and white; that 
the Union have twenty stars, white in a blue 
field. 

Section II. And be it further enacted, 
that on the admission of every new state 
to the Union, one star be added to the 
Union of the flag; and that such addition 
shall take effect on the Fourth of July next 
succeeding such Approved, 
April 4, 1818.” 


admission. 


The flags of the United States have 
since continued to be of this construc- 
tion; so that, whatever their varia- 
tions to indicate the branch of the 
government service to which a special 
flag belongs, every one shows by its 
red and white stripes the number of 
Colonies which originally formed the 
nation, while its white stars in a blue 
ground will tell the number of States 
now embraced in our local Union. 

The earliest recorded suggestion of 
stars as a device for an American en- 
sign—even before Washington’s—is 
to be found in an issue of the ‘Massa- 
chusetts Spy,” published in Boston, 
March 10, 1774. It is in a_ song 
(author unknown), of which the lines 
referring to the device are as follows: 
“As a ray of bright glory now beams from 

afar, 

The American ensign now sparkles, a star 
Which shall shortly flame wide through the 
skies.” 

This brief stanza is good evidence 
that by one group, at least, of our 
countrymen, the future American na- 
tion had been forecasted, and that 
there had been a thought of stars as 
a most suitable emblem for a nation 
then unique in its form, character, and 
ideals 
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The Things That Were 





By Agnes Louise Provost 


cADAMS leaned against one 
of the plain, square pillars 
of his veranda and stared 
out toward the horizon at 
a distant speck there which might ulti- 
mately resolve itself into humanity. 
The wide sweep of his own range lay 
before and around him as far as he 
could see,—hundreds upon hundreds 
of acres stretching away in gentle un- 
dulations, innocent of human _habi- 
tation save for this ranch house and 
the few shanty-like buildings back of 
it, and desolate indeed save for the 
scattered herds of horned beasts which 
roamed this wide pasture-land at will, 
and the handful of rough men who 
worked for McAdams and belonged 
here when they were home at all. 

All day the sun had beaten down 
out of a brazen sky, unmarked by so 
much as the: slow sweep of a vulture. 
McAdams had just come in from a 
long ride of inspection over his range, 
and he was hot and tired, but a fresh 
horse stood saddled near him, ready to 





go out again. 

“T wonder if they will come?” 
McAdams speculated to himself. “It 
will seem queer to have her here. 
Three years ago she was to have come 
as mistress, and now she comes as 
another man’s wife—rich chap, trav- 
elling in the Southwest for his health. 
That sounds like lungs—that’s what 
they always come out here for. Dim- 
mick said in his letter that ‘Mr. 


Thatcher contemplates taking a well- 





equipped ranch and settling out here 
if it agrees with him. It must be 
lungs, and it must be recent. I don’t 
believe she’d ever have married a half 
dead man.” 

The distant speck grew, and became 
two specks, flat and broad, which 
meant wagons. These must be 
strangers of some sort, travellers of 
course, since plains people would have 
been on horseback. McAdams watched 
the two specks with growing interest, 
feeling uneasy, now that it seemed 
possible that his invited guests were 
on their way. 

“That looks like them—one rig for 
them and one for a lot of cumbersome 
luggage, which no plainsman would 
bother with for two minutes. I sup- 
pose she thinks this is a God-forsaken 
country, where gently bred people 
have to travel like that. It would be 
a grim sort of justice if she had to live 
out here after all. Shouldn't exactly 
call it a punishment, I suppose, since 
she hasn’t committed any crime—just 
been a little cruel. It’s queer how peo- 
ple can hurt you and grind your life 
into little bits, and still keep the 
decalogue and the law of the land 
unbroken. Perhaps she never cared— 
as I cared. Anyway, I’m glad Dim- 
mick wrote. So long as they are pass- 
ing this way, I’m glad of the chance 
to offer them the hospitality of my 
quarters on the way, and show them, 
her at least, that I’m still man enough 
to pick up the pieces of my old life and 
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make a fairly decent new one out of 
them. Thatcher must have been sur- 
prised at my friendliness, since he 
never knew me at all, but he'll prob- 
ably like the chance of talking ranch 
with a ranchman, and in these days, 
husbands seem to take rejected suitors 
rather as a matter of course, sort of a 
walking credential as to the super-ex- 
cellence of their own choice.” 

McAdams stopped, smiling bitterly, 
and looked out again toward the dis- 
tant travellers, little bobbing blots now, 
which only the trained eye of the 
plainsman could translate into horses 
and men. 

* * * * 

“And this is your home?” Mrs. 
Thatcher paused on the veranda and 
looked out over the billowing plains 
by which they had come, a wide, 
monotonous ocean of grass lands and 
mesquite, cupped by a limitless arch 
of sky. When she turned toward the 
house again, it was with a bright grace 
which seemed to glorify the long, 
plain building. Mrs. Thatcher was 
gifted with a radiant presence. 

“Yes, this is where I hang out.” 
McAdams’s practical reply and frank 
hospitality did not suggest his 
thoughts as he busied himself in at- 
tending to the comfort of his guests. 
Had it occurred to her that this was 
the house he had built expressly for 
her occupancy, that he had toiled for 
in a country where building materials 
are scarce and high, that much of it 
had been the work of his own hands, 
in those dear, tense, hard-slaving 
days? One end of it was still rough 
inside, just as he had dropped his tools 
when her letter came three years ago, 
and just a month before the day they 
were to have been married. That was 
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long enough ago, and she was another 
man’s wife now, but a queer sort of 
breathlessness had come over him as 
he had met her, and his fingers had 
tingled as they had closed over hers. 
Three years ago he might have lifted 
her bodily from the wagon here at his 
own door—her door, too—and held 
her to him, close and tight, but that 
was Thatcher’s place. Poor Thatcher 
—he was past lifting people bodily 
without ruing it. McAdams looked at 
him with the wondering compassion 
which a strong man bestows on a sick 
one. 

“It seems a good sort of country for 
worn-out city men to toughen up in, 
doesn’t it?” Thatcher said thought- 
fully, after his wife had retired with 
her maid—unprecedented luxury on 
the plains—to remove the dust of 
travel. He looked from his stalwart, 
browned host to the free sweep of 
prairie, and something remotely like a 
sigh of envy trailed off from his last 
word. He was weary and haggard, 
and the hollows in his cheeks and at 
his temples told their own tale. Two 
years ago he had not dreamed of such 
a thing as this, but the down grade had 
been steep, once started. McAdams 
felt vaguely sorry for him, and all pos- 
sible hint of bitterness toward a suc- 
cessful rival faded before the sight of 
this tired, stricken man. He caught 
himself wondering if Marion were 
used to it, or if the sight of this creep- 
ing disease were not a horror to her. 

“Tt is that,” McAdams answered 
heartily. “Why, I’ve four times the 
strength and endurance I had when I 
was a city man. I suppose it’s the 
open air life and primitive habits. 
Civilization takes an awful toll on our 
systems.” 
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“Yes, the inevitable law of com- 
pensation. I was thinking of taking 
a ranch myself, just a small one, you 
know, more for recreation than profit. 
This is pretty large, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t a large holding as 
they go here, about forty-five hundred 
acres. Part of it is Government land, 
free range, you know, which left me 
more money to invest in a superior 
breed of cattle. I began on borrowed 
money and had to go slow, but I’ve 
made it back now, and feel like 
branching out. You can get.a small 
holding right easily.” 

Whereupon McAdams proceeded 
patiently to explain the problems of 
cattle-ranching to this pathetically in- 
capable invalid, who didn’t know a 
Hereford from a Durham, and 
couldn’t ride ten miles on horseback 
without being laid up the next day. 
But in the midst of these things there 
was the rustle of a womanly presence 
behind them, and Marion Thatcher 
came out and stood before them both, 
with the light of the plains sunset 
slanting like a glory across her hair. 
She dropped her fingers lightly on her 
husband’s shoulder in passing—had 
McAdams _ been super-sensitive, he 
might have construed it into a tactful 
reminder to him that these were not 
the days that had been—smiled 
brightly upon them both, and the sub- 
ject of ranch holdings was tacitly 


dropped. 
x * * x 


The quiet grass lands lay bathed in 
the white radiance of a perfect moon- 
light, silence was upon them, a still- 
ness as breathless as the night before 
resurrection, and silence was back in 
the ranch house, and the low buildings 
clustered near it. There was one hint 
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of human presence, a smell of tobacco 
stealing out from the veranda where 
McAdams sat alone, the veranda he 
had built for her to sit on, to watch for 
him as he came in from a long day out 
on the range. He liked the silence to- 
night, and the loneliness, because in it 
he seemed like another man. The last 
two days had been disturbing. 

Thatcher was in bed, done up by his 
ride over the range that morning. 
Poor Thatcher, what a pitiful madness 
to think that he could do anything on 
a ranch but sit huddled in an easy 
chair and watch himself die. The 
man ought never to be beyond five 
minutes’ call of a physician. He could 
not be good for more than six months, 
or a year at most. McAdams wanted 
to get away from that thought. Was 
he sorry—or glad? 

“Oh, you are here?” 

A murmur of smiling surprise from 
the doorway where Marion Thatcher 
stood like a spirit woman in the silver 
light, gowned all in white, a clinging 
creation with which she had graced 
their evening meal as meals had never 
been graced in that house before. And 
she had been so frank, so sunny, so 
altogether friendly. 

“T may come out also, if I do not 
intrude? It is so glorious, I could not 
sleep if I tried.” 

Marion’s questions were always 
mere suggestions with a rising in- 
flection. The effect was odd at first, 
but singularly pleasant. 

McAdams made place for her 
promptly, but felt that the atmosphere 
had become suddenly charged. Po- 
litely he would have laid aside his 
beloved pipe, but she raised her hand 
in a pretty deprecating gesture. 

“You will continue to smoke?” she 
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suggested. “If I am to disturb your 
quiet comfort, I shall feel that I must 
go in, and I do want to enjoy a few 
breaths of this wonderful night. My 
husband must miss this,’ she added 
regretfully after a pause, during which 
McAdams had returned to his pipe, 
feeling more comfortable behind that 
non-committal refuge. “The ride 
tired him so, although he wished to 
take it.” 

“Mr. Thatcher seems to be inter- 
ested in ranching,” commented Mc- 
Adams, looking at her thoughtfully. 
She sat near him on a low chair, her 
hands clasped negligently before her, 
and the white folds of her gown seem- 
ing to melt into the white moonlight. 
She was not a real woman to-night; 
rather the visible memory of a remote, 
dear dream. 

“Yes, we may be neighbors some 
day, if the interest continues. At 
least, I hope he can buy near enough 
to call ourselves neighbors. It is so 
much nicer to feel that some one you 
know is near.” 

“You will be lonely,” he suggested. 
He had no formulated intention of 
being cruel, but he could not forget 
that this woman had dropped him 
from heaven to the nethermost pit one 
day, because at the eleventh hour, 
when all things were ready, she could 
not face the isolation of the life she 
had promised to share with him. Be- 
fore she answered she arose with slow 
grace and stood before him, with no 
apparent preconsidered motive but to 
lean lightly against one of the un- 
painted pillars of the veranda and look 
thoughtfully out at the wide sweep of 
sky and plain, with the brilliant silver 
light upon them. 

“T shall not mind. It is a loneliness 


which has a weird fascination of its 
own. It is mysterious, almost haunt- 
ing. I never dreamed it was like this.’ 

Inferentially, this was waking an 


echo of the past, which had received 
its mourning and deep burial three 
years back. McAdams wished she 
would sit down, where he could not 
see her standing against that limitless 
background. He wondered uneasily 
whether it were her pure good-will in 
the present, or a love of the old power 
which would assert its sway, which 
made her add softly: 

“And we shall be friends then, is it 
not so?” 

“T have never been your enemy,” 
McAdams answered bluntly, still shy 
of committing himself, but unfitted by 
nature to conduct a dangerous con- 
versation along the trails of am- 
biguous allusion. “You certainly need 
have no fear that I would make myself 
unpleasant because of—of the way 
things used to be.” 

“Ah, please!” She made a little 
gesture of protest, and he remembered 
with shame that he was her host, and 
had been rude. “I did not mean that, 
Dick. I knew you would never be 
that. What I meant was something 
very different. Why, I knew when 
you wrote that you had left that far 
behind you, as I had. It isn’t that we 
would belittle the things that were, but 
that we have outgrown them. We 
learn differently, is it not so?” 

“Oh yes,” assented McAdams prac- 
tically. “It isn’t in nature to stand still 
in one spot. It takes a lot of experi- 
ences to make up a lifetime, and I 
suppose they all have their peculiar 
value in shaping us out.” 

“To be sure. And it is just because 


we have both taken experience at its 
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just value, and have developed accord- 
ingly, that I would’prefer your neigh- 
borly friendship here to that of others 
I might meet. I need it; Wilfred 
needs it. I am his wife, but I could 
not entirely fill the place of men 
friénds to him when we are out here. 
Why,”’—she threw out her hands and 
laughed aloud, not mockingly, but as 
though filled with a delicious humor 
which he must share—‘“how ridicu- 
lous it would be, Dick, if, after three 
vears, we should sit and sulk and 
glower at each other, just because we 
made a mistake once. Just as though 
we could not both afford to smile at 
that now! How beautifully our tiny 
problems work out. To-day, I have 
my husband, and you 

She paused again, with the faintest 
of upward inflections. McAdams fin- 
ished the sentence for her. 

“And I am not without ambitions 
of my own.” 
“So? Is it—oh, do tell me! Is it 
girl, Dick?” 
“Yes.” 
McAdams’s eyes were looking out 
over the prairie again, and did not 
meet hers as he answered her half 
teasing question. It would never be 
for him to know whether his answer 
was a generous gratification or a dull 
pain, a proved suspicion or a shock. 
Neither was it for him to understand 
whether her coming here had been a 
joy, an annoyance, or a dread, nor 
what comparison her mind and heart 
might make between her husband and 
him. She would hold her dignity in 
any case; of that he might be sure. 

“You will tell me about her?” she 
said gently. 

“Well—if you wish. There isn’t 
much to tell, for it is only an ambition 
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after all. She is a plains girl, raised 
from childhood at the army post which 
affords my nearest glimpse of civilized 
society, and she is also the daughter 
of one of the finest old officers that 
ever breathed. I'd be proud to have 
him call me his son. She loves the 
plains as I do, because they’re home to 
her, and have been always, except 
when she was East at school and col- 
lege, and she is a gentlewoman in 
heart and breeding. I’m not good at 
describing, you see, but I’ve done my 
best.” 

In truth, McAdams looked sorely 
uncomfortable as he blundered out his 
description. Her request had taken 
him unawares. Mrs. Thatcher was 
not yet satisfied. 

“T know, but somehow, you've left 
out the most important part. Those 
are the surroundings, the incidents. 
And she, Dick ?” 

“Oh, now you are pinning me down. 
Well, she’s awfully bright, you know, 
reads books that give me the shivers to 
look at, but never rubs it in. And she 
sings some, and rides horseback like a 
breeze, and has a laugh that warms you 
right up, and she’s earnest and cordial 
and, m’m—sort of saucy, sometimes, 
but gentle too. There, I’ve made a 
beastly mess of it, but it’s the hardest 
thing on earth to describe a woman.” 

“Behold an honest man! I knew not 
that they ever confessed it. But I 
thank you, Dick. Perhaps—I shall 
meet her sometime, if we come out 
here, and I shall like her, because an 
old friend of mine likes her too. I 
fear I must go in now, fascinating as 
this outlook is to-night. If Wilfred 


awakens, I should not like to be away. 
He may wish something. Good-night, 
and good fortune in your wooing.” 
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There might have been a pin-prick 
in that, had it not been for the cordial 
hand she held out to McAdams. He 
took it, forgetting to rise as he held 
it for an instant and looked from it to 
her with thoughts which were ob- 
viously abstracted. It was a frail little 
hand. How easy it would be to pull 
her down to him as he sat there, to 
hold her close, with the silence of the 
plains around them, and the madden- 
ing white moonlight upon them both! 

But McAdams did nothing so fool- 
ish He merely said, “Thank you,” 
smiling in a half embarrassed way, 
and rose tardily to his feet as she 
turned away and went into the house, 
pausing by the door for a light fare- 
well gesture of her hand, the one he 
had held. 

When she had gone, McAdams re- 
turned to his chair and pondered these 
and other things. With a side glance 
at the door he took from his pocket a 
worn leather case. Opening, it showed 
a woman’s face within, and as Mc- 
Adams looked at it he saw her as she 
had been on the day they had parted at 
her home, she to wait for him, years, 
if need be, he to go forth, buoyant and 
determined, to recoup his shattered 
fortunes in the far Southwest, biding 
hopefully the time when she should 
come out to him and share the best 
that love and labor could give. She 
had given him that picture then, 
sturdily protected in leather to with- 
stand the roughness of his new life, 
and he had carried it ever since, even 
after her letter had come, a year and 
a half later, and after he had heard of 
her marriage to Thatcher. 

With sudden resolution he carefully 
pried the picture out, brushed his 
fingers across it with a curious regret- 
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ful gentleness, because it had been his 
companion for so long, and striking a 
match, held it deliberately to one 
corner until the cardboard broke into 
flame. So he held the little picture un- 
til it had burned almost to his fingers, 
wondering why it did not hurt him to 
see the little creeping flames writhe 
over her face, and when only a corner 
was left he ground out the last spark 
under his heel and arose to lean 
against one of the posts of his veranda 
—as it happened, the one at which she 
had stood—and to stare thoughtfully 
across the moon-drenched plains. 

He had lied. There was no other 
girl. At least, there had not been up 
to that night. To be sure, so far as 
flesh and blood existence and prox- 
imity went, she was real enough, and 
she was all that he had said, and more, 
but he knew that it was not merely this 
which he had intended to convey. 

What sudden instinct of pride or re- 
sentment had impelled him to speak 
so, he could not tell; he was thinking 
now of the discoveries he had made. 
The touch of Marion Thatcher’s hand 
had thrilled him, the sight of her 
standing in the moonlight had made 
mad notions flicker through his mind, 
but they were unrealities, born of his 
memories of the past. They were the 
lingering echoes of what she had been 
to him, rather than what she was now, 
or could ever be. He knew that he 
had appeared sulky and stupid and not 
altogther polite, and he was sorry; he 
would make amends in the morning. 

Years ago he had thrust his love 
roughly into the hidden recesses of his 
soul and had grimly held it there, 
while it burned and smarted. To- 
night she had come and _ lightly 
stretched forth her hand to that hidden 
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spot, and lo, there were but dead white 
ashes, where he had thought a treach- 
erous volcano slumbered. 

“Perhaps she wanted to probe me,” 
he thought resentfully, “to put her 
finger on a raw spot and see if I 
winced. I didn’t think she would do 
that. It’s such a needless sort of a 
hurt. I suppose it’s just the love of 
power that people can’t seem to let go 
of.” 

He thought again of the girl who 
was sweet and merry and _ whole- 
souled and strong, whom he had met 
but a few times at the army post which 
had provided his only glimpses of so- 
cial life for nearly five years. He liked 
her, so far as he knew her, but it had 
taken the shadow of what he had lost 
to quicken his pulses at the thought of 
what he yet might gain. McAdams 
was slowly awakening, and his drowsy 
soul still rubbed its eyes and lingered 
between dreams and action. 

“Tt’s worth a try!” he said suddenly, 
and felt unaccountably foolish at the 
sound of his own voice. 

The next day the Thatchers left. 
They were going up to Pasadena. 
Thatcher said, explaining their sudden 
change of plans. He and Mrs. 
Thatcher had talked it over together. 








and had decided that perhaps it would 
be best to winter there, but they had 
enjoyed McAdams’s hospitality im- 
mensely, and would remember his 
good advice if they decided to settle 
out here. 

* ok * * 

A year later, when Marion Thatcher 
received McAdams’s wedding an- 
nouncements, she was in the East 
again, in sweeping widow’s weeds. 
There were many who said that she 
had never looked so fair as in this sor- 
rowful garb, with the dignity of grief 
sweetening and subduing her charm- 
ing vivacity of manner. She let the 
announcement lie in her lap for some 
time after she had read it, unheedful 
of the rest of her morning’s mail, and 
she smiled, a trifle wearily, as she took 
it up again and put it in its envelope. 

Her husband’s picture was on her 
writing table, and behind it, a little 
locked drawer. Letters were there as 
she opened it, a tiny trinket or two, 
and a photograph showing its edge 
from beneath. She placed the an- 
nouncement with these things, brush- 
ing her fingers over them with linger- 
ing touch, locked the drawer again, 
and turned slowiy back to the un- 
opened letters awaiting her. 

















Dancing Flowers and Flower Dances 


By Alice Morse Earle 


“When as tradition teaches 
Young Ashes pirouetted down 
Coquetting with young Beeches, 


HERE has ever been a close 
kinship in my mind of flow- 
ers with dancing, nearly as 
close as music and dancing— 

“that married pair,” as Lucien calls 
them. This association is more vivid 
to me than to some blind souls be- 
cause, when a child, I knew that blos- 
soms were not constantly attached to 
their stems and roots; they had feet, 
and perhaps wings, and could fly and 
walk and dance of their own power 
and volition, I felt sure that by dusky 
twilight and brave moonshine, flow- 
ers danced away from their restrain- 
ing leaves and stems and branches, 
that they visited and talked with each 
other, and played games, and gave 
flower-balls, and danced together 
I used to look at the sly 
things hanging their heads demurely 


gayly. 


in the noonday sunlight, but blowing 
back and forth in the breezes, as if 
taking little dance steps, and plainly 
longing to be whirling away. 

Trees dancing after the pipes of 
Amphion have been oft sung of the 
poets, and though I never saw trees 
dancing (as I did often flowers in my 
childhood) I find much spirited sug- 
gestion and action in Tennyson's tree 
dance, “when legs of trees were lim- 
ber.” 
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“The Linden broke her ranks and rent 
The Woodbine wreaths that bind her 
And down the middle, buzz! she went 

With all her bees behind her.” 
Alfred Tennyson. 


Flowers are like people: some are 
much better dancers than others; some 
have a certain carriage of the head 
and gesture like pretty, vain women; 
others have a bold expression; some 


loc yk 


precise and formal to a degree; others 


unkempt, untidy; others are 


show extreme refinement; some are 
awkward; long pendant racemes, such 
as the wistaria or locust or laburnum, 
linger heavily and move slowly, and 
clusters of bloom like the lilac stand 
stiffly upright. 


hollyhocks | or 


like 
too 
crowded to dance well; but all disc- 


Flower heads 


foxgloves are 
shaped blooms or single flowers on 
long stems dance bravely. Single 
flowers dance better than double ones, 
who wear too many petticoats. <A 
certain purple clematis and its starry 
white sister used to take many pretty 
short steps all day long; waving, 
sidling, peeping in our windows, until 
at night the great flowers all vanished 
to the sound of fairy music, to join the 
dance. I was told that the morning- 
glory led many a jolly country-dance 
the morning 


in the small hours of 


Scarlet poppies made gay Spanish 
dancers, strewing their silken ruffles 
and petticoats by the wayside. 
dahlias and sunflowers danced the reel. 


Dora and William Wordsworth both 


Single 
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noted the dancing daffodils as they 
pirouetted in the wind in English 
meadows. 

He wrote: 

“A host of golden Daffodils 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 

Her description of them is far more 
poetical: “They grew among the 
mossy stones; some rested their heads 
on those stones as on a pillow, the 
rest tossed and reeled and danced, and 
seemed as if they verily laughed with 
the wind, they looked so gay and 
glancing.” It is such word-painting 
as this that makes me convinced of the 
great debt William Wordsworth’s 
poetry owes to Dora Wordsworth. 

I don’t know what fanciful associa- 
tion in my childish mind made the col- 
umbine to me ever the gay jester of 
the garden. It was certainly long 
before I saw a ballet of harlequins and 
columbines, because it seemed to me 
perfectly natural to find these dancers 
in the Christmas pantomime garbed in 
yellow and green peaked caps, and gay 
scarlet-pointed petticoats, with golden 
bells, just like the flowers in our gar- 
den. Look at columbines the next 
time you see them in the ledges of a 
rocky field or in a garden. What bright 
and happy things they are! Pierrot 
and Pierrette! Listen, you hear their 
jingling bells, their castanets, as they 
laugh and dance, such cheerful merry 
flowers! it is good to see them. 

Columbines are, according to Park- 
inson, “flowers of that respect as that 
no gardener would willingly be with- 
out them that could tell how to have 
them.” These English aquilegias 
were not, however, our own dashing 
scarlet columbines, but the duller col- 


ored English ones, who are more 
clumsy dancers. 

Emerson had a fine comprehension 
of the columbine’s nature, and named 
a rock-loving columbine as a “salve for 
his worst wounds.” How many Wor- 
cester flower-lovers can recail the 
special magnificence of the rock-loving 
columbines which grew in the rich 
woods near the Tatnuck Cascade! 
And a picture of my childhood, as 
vivid as if of yesterday’s sight, as 
vivid as the color of the flowers, is 
of an old quarry left untouched by 
man’s hand for years, but which had 
never remotely approached being field 
or pasture—not even one of our New 
England pastures of rocks and stones. 
It was simply a shallow hollow of 
broken stone, filled scantly with dead 
leaves and wind-blown earth, and 
grown round about with cedars; but it 
was hung in gorgeous color with ori- 
ental gold and scarlet, in flowering col- 
umbine. I was with my father; we 
had driven to Rochdale, a little village 
near our Worcester home, and I can 
recall his delight as he saw the rough 
stones, so scant of earth, so rich of 
fluttering, dancing, brilliant blossoms. 

This columbine quarry thereafter be- 
came one of the regular haunts of my 
father and mother, visited yearly as 
were scores of other fields and for- 
ests, upland pastures, meadows, and 
swamps, by this flower-loving twain. 
They had their own cherished spots 
where they greeted their beloved flower 
friends and gathered for scores 
of successive years trailing arbu- 
tus, hepatica, bloodroot, anemone, 
polygala, twin-flower, azalea, the var- 
ied lady’s-slippers and violets, orchids, 
Arethusa, calopogon, lady’s-tresses, 
pitcher-plant, grass of Parnassus, 
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fringed gentian, and many, many oth- 
ers. All the flowers of field and for- 
est knew these their human friends, as 
did the flowers of their garden, and al’ 
gave to them freely and gladly of per- 
fume and beauty. 

Many years ago, a little child ran 
out into the June gloaming and 
brought into the house an apron half 
full of the blossoms of a sulphur-yel- 
low rose, which had large blooms that 
were scarcely double, and were much 
prized by her mother, who had received 
this rare rose from an author who 
knew as much of roses as of Ameri- 
can history, George Bancroft. The 
child was sharply reproved for pick- 
ing these stemless roses, but was sent 
to bed in far deeper disgrace for as- 
serting that “the roses picked them- 
selves,” adding, what her mother 
deemed a specious invention of Satan, 
that the roses were dancing on the 
grass. But to this day the child 
knows she saw those yellow roses 
dancing. 

The dances of all primitive peo- 
ples, were associated with flowers; 
many tied dancing garlands. A mod- 
ern Egyptian dance called “The Bee” 
is acted in pantomime by the dancer, 
who appears to be stung while gather- 
ing flowers. The nightly moon-dances 
of eastern Africa are the most beauti- 
ful and graceful of measures, in which 
the dancers, garlanded with wreaths, 
circle round the opening night flowers. 

Among many savage races in New 
Mexico, South America, and Ceylon, 
a man takes part in formal dances 
dressed in green branches, like the 
English “Jack in the Green.” A 
charming dancing petticoat is made 
for the male dancers of Torres Straits ; 
the pale yellow green sprouting leaves 
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of the cocoanut palm are arranged in 
rows of fringes, and the man wears 
gorgeous flowers in his hair; others 
personify the beautiful red and black 
pigeons of that country. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans had special flower 
dances ; one, the Anthema, had a flower 
chorus with special steps indicative of 
flower gathering, and these dancers 
sung: 

““Where’s my lovely parsley, say, 

My violets, roses, where are they? 

My parsley, roses, violets fair, 

Where are my flowers? Tell me where?” 

All dances were originally a part of 
religious worship and the Maypole 
Dance was foreshadowed in the Cult 
of the Tree; in arid countries to-day 
the tree is revered as an emblem of en- 
durance and fertility. Christian mis- 
sionaries in Thibet and other coun- 
tries found it wise to adapt themselves 
to many local religious customs, espe- 
cially in tree worship. In Goa, in 
1650, a dance of converts to Jesuitism 
was held around a huge tulip-shaped 
flower which opened and showed the 
figures of the Virgin and Child. 

Dancing and flowers have been asso- 
ciated in English life since Chaucer’s 
day, when “knights and ladies daunced 
upon the greene grass; and the which 
being ended, they all kneeled downe 
and did honor to the daisie—some to 
the flower, some to the leafe.” The 
Mayday dances of old England, with 
Morrismen, and scores of characters 
dressed in “green, yellow, and other 
wanton color,” formed a festival of 
importance. Parts of the mummery 
and dancing still survive in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. The Mayday dancers 


wear knee-breeches and ribbons, and 
carry stick swords, and wear garlands 
The garland or 


on their straw hats. 
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nosegay was ever imperative; with- 
out it the dancer was ‘“‘unmorrissed.” 
Originally the nosegay was of the herb 
thrift, then called “Our Lady’s Cush- 
ion.” The old dance music which 
was used, “Staines-Morris,” is very 
cheerful and catchy. 

Sweet was the music and sweet the 
names, even of the simplest dances. 
“The Milkmaid’s Delight,” “Cheshire 
Round,” ‘Nonesuch,’ “I loved thee 
once, I love no more,” “The Beginning 
of the World,” “John, kiss me now,” 
and the famous “Greensleeves” : 
“Greensleaves was all my Joy, 

Greensleaves was my delight, 

Greensleaves was my Heart of Gold, 

Who but Ladie Greensleaves!”’ 

A kiss was the established fee for a 
partner. King Henry VIII. says, 
“Sweetheart! I were unmannerly to 
take you out and not to kiss you.” A 
custom still exists among country 
fiddlers in England, when tired of fid- 
dling, they close with two squeaking 
notes which all rustics understand 
thus, “Kiss her!” Even the poet 
Wordsworth noted this: 

“They hear when every dance is done, 

When every whirling bout is o’er, 

The fiddles squeak—that call to bliss 

Ever followed by a kiss.” 

The first of May was scarcely the 
time in New England for open-air 
dancing around a Maypole, unless 
with vigor, in order to keep warm; 
yet several Maypoles were erected in 
colonial towns in early days. They 
were promptly destroyed. 

In New England it has ever been 
the custom of children, not to demand 
gifts, as did English children, but to 
give them, of May baskets. But the 
closest approach to any Mayday cele- 
bration was the annual gathering of 
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the exquisite blooms of the trailing ar- 
butus. Gay parties of young people 
went on these excursions together, but 
any thought of dancing would have 
been frowned upon. The more watch- 
ful among our parents did not favor 
these Maying parties, as we were prone 
to sit down upon logs and stones, and 
in New England, April and May are ill 
suited for such loiterings. To one 
rough field, just beyond Tatnuck, full 
of vast boulders, tree stumps, and 
brushwood, I went each year with my 
father to gather the pinkest Mayflow- 
ers. I remember the exact scent of 
that field under the spring sun, and 
the intense heat among the bushes. 
And there we always saw a huge black 
snake, the same snake every year, I 
do believe. And there, when fourteen 
years old, I took cold, and had the on- 
ly severe illness of my life, and was 
never permitted to go Maying again. 
The beautiful blossoms thus gathered 
were tied in tight little bunches with 
an encircling edge of ground pine, 
and were deemed the choicest of gifts 
for a friend, or to carry to school to 
our teacher. Some thrifty boys made 
these knots for sale, at a penny each; 
and displayed them in baskets upon 
beds of green moss with partridge 
berry vines, in most attractive fash- 
ion, 

Dancing was in ancient times a 
classic endowment, a stately accom- 
plishment, but little short ofa fine 
art, as was the arranging of sig- 
nificant garlands, and the wreathing 


of the head with flowers. Even so 


profound a thinker as Sir Francis 
Bacon could write of dancing as “a 
thing of great state and pleasure.” 
The fair and daring maid who now 
tries to wear a garland must have 
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classic beauty and bearing, and even 
then is usually a guy. Not less ven- 
turesome is she who attempts any for- 
mal art of dancing. We have now on 
our stage the skirt dance, a pretty but 
monotonous series of poses which are 
hardly dancing steps, in which many 
yards of material are gracefully whirl- 
ed about, and the attraction seems not 
in the dancing but in the skirt, a pret- 
ty diaphanous material of artistic tints, 
which, with carefully thrown lights 
and clever mirrors, supply the charms 
of skirt dancing. There be those who 
long for a real ballet, such as the de- 
lightful Butterfly Ball, which, some 
years ago, we saw with gratitude 
danced in New York after each opera 
performance. It wasn’t danced very 
well, but people enjoyed it neverthe- 
less. The weary hours of spectacular 
plays have been endured for the sake 
of the few minutes of ballet. How 
eagerly we gaze on some nervously 
agile little dancer, beating her tiny feet 
and her heart out in a few graceful 
and delightful steps, in some vaude- 
ville show. I think had we good dan- 
cers, we should have dance enthusi- 
asts and lovers as of yore. Read of 
the craze over Taglioni and Fanny 
Ellsler; elderly folk raved till the day 
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of their death over the charms of those 
dancers of their youth, In America 
Fanny Ellsler was adored; clergymen 
saw and admired her grace, purity, 
and goodness, and vied with each other 
in offering her pew seats for her Sun- 
day church-going. Whole families 
attended her performances, and gazed 
on her in edification as well as delight. 
It is told on somewhat vague author- 
ity, that Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller sat entranced through 
one of her pas seules, “Margaret,” 
said he, as the vision vanished from 
the stage, “this is Love.” “Nay, Wal- 
do,” she answered with solemnity, “‘it 
is more than Love, it is Religion.” The 
dancer wore rather long, scant, and 
clinging petticoats. A wreath of 
flowers rested on her coal-black hair 
which was drawn over her ears in the 
primmest fashion ever known to 
woman; usually she danced with a 
garland, 

Flowers no longer dance for me. 
They grow firmly and properly on 
their stems, and die where they are 
born, like quiet, dull, stay-at-home cit- 
izens, I don’t know why they should 
dance when no one else does; but I 
am glad they did dance when I[ 
was young. 





























IN THE HEART OF THE OLD TOWN 


An Historic Town in Connecticut 


By Clifton Johnson 


With illustrations by the author. 


Y acquaintance with Say- 
brook began rather unpro- 
pitiously at its one hotel. 
This was a shapeless, yel- 

low structure, evidently an old resi- 
dence remodelled and enlarged. Its 
busiest portion was the bar-room 
adorned with a heavy cherry counter 
and an imposing array of bottles on 
the shelves behind. When I entered 
the adjoining office several men were 
in the bar-room running over their vo- 
cabularies of swear-words in a high- 
voiced dispute, while in the office itself 
sat two young fellows drowsing in 


drunken stupor. 
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The whole place was 


permeated with the odors of iiquor 
and with tobacco fumes, both recent 
and of unknown antiquity. 

But if the aspect of local life as seen 
at the hotel was depressing, the village, 
the evening I arrived, was, to my eyes, 
quite entrancing. In the mild May 
twilight I walked from end to end of 
the long main street. The birds were 
singing, and from the seaward 
marshes came the piping of the frogs 
and the purring monotone of the 
toads; lines of great elms and sugar 
maples shadowed the walks, and the 
latter had blossomed so that every 
little twig had its tassels of delicate 
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yellow-green, and a gentle fragrance 
filled the air. Among other trees, a 
trifle retired, were many pleasant 
houses of the plain but handsome and 
substantial type in vogue about a cen- 
tury ago. In short, the place furnish- 
ed an admirable example of the old 
New England country town and im- 
parted a delightful sense of repose 
and comfort. 

The most incongruous feature of 
the village was an abnormal modern 
schooihouse that in its decorative 
trickery matched nothing else on the 
street. From this it was a relief to 
turn to the white, square-towered old 
church near by, which gave itself no 
airs and cut no capers with architec- 
tural frills and fixings. On its front 
was a bronze plate informing the 
reader that here was 

The First Church of Christ 
in Saybrook 
organized 


in “the Great Hall’ of the fort in the 
summer of 1646. 


one of the earliest 
churches in the common- 


Thus it was 
founded 
wealth. 

An odd thing about the town was 
that it seemed the greatest place for 
bicycles I have ever visited. Every- 
one rode—old and young, male and 
female. Pedestrianism had apparently 
gone out of fashion, and I got the idea 
that the children learned to ride a 
wheel before they began to walk. 

Another odd thing was that the vil- 
lage looked neither agricultural nor 
suburban. It is in truth the dwelling- 
place of a country aristocracy pos- 
sessed of a good deal of wealth, and 
labor is not very strenuous. The 


people are content if they have suffi- 
cient capital safely invested to return 
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them a comfortable living and save 
them the necessity for undue exertion. 
Yet, to quote a native, “They are 
nothing like as rich as they were fifty 
years ago.” 

Much money has been lost in one 
way and another. The decrease, how- 
ever, is particularly due to removals 
and to the division of large individual 
properties among several heirs. But 
whatever the ups and downs of for- 
tune, the town apparently changes 
slowly and the inhabitants cling to the 
customs of their forefathers. This I 
thought was evidenced by the reten- 
tion of miles and miles of unnecessary 
fences about the dwellings, some of 
them of close boards, suggestive of 
monastic seclusiveness. 

The oldest house in the town and 
one that still presents in the main its 
original aspect, dates back to 1665. 
It is painted a dingy yellow and has a 
high front, from which the rear roof 
takes a long slant downward until the 
eaves are within easy reach and you 
have to stoop to go in at the back 
door. The windows have the tiny 
panes of the time when the dwelling 
was erected. The rooms all have 
warped floors, and low ceilings crossed 
by great beams, and the heavy vertical 
timbers assert themselves in the cor- 
ners. The upper story has only two 
apartments finished. As was usual in 
houses of this kind the rest was left 
simply garret space bare to the rafters. 
In the heart of the structure is an 
enormous chin.ney that, on the ground 
floor, takes up the space of a small 
room. ‘There are fireplaces on three 
sides, but their days of service are 
past, though they never have been 
closed except with fireboards. 

At the rear of the house under an 
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apple-tree were two vinegar bar- 
rels, each of which had an inverted 
bottle in the bunghole. The contents 
of the barrels in their cider state had 
been allowed to freeze and then were 
drained off. A highly concentrated 
beverage, much esteemed by the well- 
seasoned cider-lover, was in_ this 
manner obtained. I was offered a 
chance to make the acquaintance of 
the liquor, yet not without warning 
that, as it was almost pure alcohol, 
there was some danger of overdoing 
the matter. 

To the north of the town one does 
not follow the highways far without 
encountering country that, with all the 
years passed since the settlement of 
the region, is still only half tamed. 
Here are rocky hills, brushy pastures, 
and rude stone walls overgrown with 
poison ivy. The work is carried on in 
a primitive fashion. Many of the 
homes are ancient and dilapidated and 
the premises strewn with careless 
litter. A landowner of this district 
with whom I talked affirmed that 
farming did not pay, and the reason 
he gave was the competition of the 
West—it had knocked the bottom out 
of prices. 

I wondered if there were not other 
reasons. He was furrowing out a 
half-acre patch on which he intended 
to plant potatoes. His hired man was 
leading the horse while he himself 
held the plough-handles. It seemed 
to me his patch was not large enough 
to work economically with a view to 
profit, and that the profit was also 
being dissipated by having two men 
do work that might be done by one. 
Down the slope was a long stretch of 
marshes that swept away to the sea 
with a muddy-banked creek wander- 
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the 


ing through the level. On 
marshes the man said he would cut salt 
hay later in'the year, and as the soil 
was too boggy to bear the weight of a 
horse, not only would the mowing 
have to be done by hand, but he and 
his helper would be obliged to carry 
the hay to firm land between them 
on poles. Here again it was not easy 
to discern much chance for profit. 
The process was too laborious where 
the product was of so little value. 
Then, at the man’s house, I noted that 
the stable manure lay unprotected by 
any roof, leeching in the sun and rain, 
that the mowing-machine and other 
tools were scattered about the yard, 
accumulating rust, and that things in 
general looked careless and easy-go- 
ing. I did not wonder that he took a 
pessimistic view of farming. 

The places of many of his neighbors 
were akin to his, and as a whole this 
outlying district had an air decidedly 
old-fashioned—an air that was em;a- 
sized by the presence of an occasional 
slow ox-team toiling in the fields, and 
now and then an antiquated well- 
sweep in a dooryard. 

A well-sweep was an adjunct of one 
house in the town itself—a_ gray, 
square little house far gone in de- 
cay. Lights were missing from the 
windows, clapboards were dropping 
off, blinds were dilapidated or gone 
altogether, and the  out-buildings 
either had fallen and been used 
for stovewood or were on _ the 
verge of ruin. The shed used as a hen 





house leaned at a perilous slant. Near 
it was a scanty pile of wood and a saw- 
horse made by nailing a couple of 
sticks crosswise on the end of a box 
so that the tops projected above the 
box-level and formed a crotch. Along 
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AT WORK IN THE GARDEN 


the street-walk staggered a decrepit 
picket fence with a sagging gate. The 
yard was a chaos of weeds and riotous 
briers and the place looked mysterious 
—as if it had a history. 

A tiny path led around to the 
back door, so little trodden I was at 
first in doubt whether the house was 
inhabited or not until I saw a bent 
old woman coming from the grass field 
at the rear of the premises. On her 
head she wore a sunbonnet of ancient 
type and over her shoulders a faded 
shawl. She was hobbling slowly 
along with the help of a cane and bore 
on her arm a basket with a few dan- 
delion greens in the bottom. I stood 
leaning on the fence hoping chance 
would give me an opportunity to know 
more about this strange home; and, 
to avoid an appearance of staring, I 
now looked the other way. But my 
loitering had attracted the woman’s 


attention and, instead of going into 
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the house, she set her basket on the 
back doorstep and came feebly down 
the path and spoke to me. She was 
a mild-eyed, kindly old soul, and in the 
chat which followed I learned that she 
was eighty years old and that her 
brother, aged seventy-six, the only 
other member of the household, was a 
“joiner.” Presently I asked about 
some of the garden flowers which had 
survived in their neglected struggle 
with weeds and brambles. 

“They need the old woman,” she 
said, “ but I’m most past such work 
My lameness is getting worse. 
I have it every winter and it doesn’t 
leave me until warm weather comes. 
I shall have to get my brother to hoe 
some here. He isn’t much for taking 
care of flowers, but he likes ’em as well 
as anyone, and if he’s going to make 
a call he’ll pick a bunch to carry along. 
I used to have more kinds and I’d keep 
some of ’em in the house through the 


now. 
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FURROWING FOR POTATOES 


winter, but when | did that I had to 
see the fire didn’t go out nights and it 
got too hard for me.” 

“What are those white flowers 
spreading all through the grass?” I in- 
quired. 

“Those are myrtle—white myrtle. 
Want one?” 

My reply was affirmative and I was 
invited into the yard. I picked a myr- 
tle blossom and the old woman said, 
“You can have more just as well.” 

“Thank you, one will do; and what 
are these little flowers at my feet?” 

“Those are bluebottles. I got the 
first plants of them at my cousin’s up 
in Tolland County. Want one?” 

“Yes, I believe I would like one.” 

“Take some more if you care to.” 

“No, I’d rather have just the one. 
Here are some pink flowers in a bunch. 
What are they?” 

“Those are polyanthus. You can 
have a root to take home with you if 
you can carry it.” 

Thus our talk rambled on while we 


considered double violets, ‘“‘daffies,” 
bloodroot, mandrakes, “chiny asters,” 
tiger lilies, ‘“‘pineys,” tulips, hya~ 
cinths, etc. The garden had formerly 
been very tidy and I could trace its 
decorative arrangement of beds and 
paths. The borders of the beds were 
outlined with rows of big “winkle” 
shells which the brother had brought 
up from the seashore a mile or two dis- 
tant, where he sometimes went “clam- 
ming and oystering.” 

Close about the house were blue and 
yellow lilies, bunches of ferns, and a 
good deal of shrubbery, including 
roses, a “honeysuckle” bush, and a tall 
“li-lack.” This last carried its blos- 
soms so high they were far beyond the 
woman’s reach as she stood on the 
ground, and she only picked such as 
she could reach from an upper win- 
dow. Near the back door was a big 
butternut tree and a grapevine over- 
running a shaky trellis. Here too was 
the well-sweep with its rickety curb 
and its oaken bucket. 
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I was made welcome to step inside 
the house and see the old dwelling, but 
I did not find it especially interesting. 
The barren, cluttered rooms with their 
suggestion of extreme poverty were 
depressing. In the parlor, which was 
used as a sort of storeroom, were a 
number of antiquated pictures on the 
walls, most of them in heavy frames 
that the woman had contrived herself 
—some of cones, some of shells stuck 
in putty. The cones and shells varied 
much in size and kind and the pat- 
terns were intricate and ingenious. 
Then there was a specimen of hair 
work, dusty and moth-eaten, which she 
took out of its frame that I might in- 
spect it closer. “I used to be quite a 
hand at these sort of things,’ she ex- 
plained, “but now I don’t have the 
time. It’s all I can do to get enough to 
eat.” 

I came away wondering what the 
trouble was that the brother and sis- 
ter were so poorly provided for in 
their old age, and when I inquired 
about it I was told that the brother 
was “one of the smartest men in Con- 
necticut,” an architect and builder of 
great ability, but “he had looked 
through the bottom of a glass too of- 
ten.” 

The most historic portion of Say- 
brook is what is known as “The 
Point,”’ a seaward-reaching projection 
a half mile across, connected with the 
mainland by a narrow neck. Here the 
first settlers established themselves in 
1635. The leaders of the expedition 
had in October of that year reached 
Boston from across the sea. There 


they collected twenty men and hired a 
small vessel in which they sailed about 
the middle of November for the mouth 
They brought 


of the Connecticut. 
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with them materials for the erection of 
homes to accommodate both them- 
selves and others who were to follow; 
and they were prepared to construct a 
fort, in part to prevent the Dutch, who 
aspired to control the river, from ac- 
complishing their purpose, and in part 
to defend themselves against the In- 
dians. 

They arrived none too soon; for a 
few days after they landed, a vessel 
from New Amsterdam appeared off 
shore with intent to take possession of 
the region and build fortifications. 
Luckily the English had mounted a 
couple of cannon, and the Dutch 
thought best to return peaceably 
whence they had come. Winter 
soon set in, and the settlers could 
do little beforehand save to pro- 
vide themselves with shelters of the 
most primitive kind. In the spring, 
work was taken up in earnest, and 
other settlers came ; but for a long time 
the colony grew very slowly, and the 
earliest years were years of annual 
struggle with the stubborn earth and 
the hard winters. One of the first 
tasks of the pioneers was to build a 
wooden fort and to set up a line of 
palisades twelve feet high across the 
neck of the peninsula. Like all the 
early towns Saybrook suffered at the 
hands of the Indians. A number of its 
inhabitants were slain in the immedi- 
ate vicinity and the cows sometimes 
returned from pasture with arrows 
sticking in their sides. 

By 1647, while the population was 
still less than one hundred, a church 
was erected. Up to that time the 
meetings had been held in what the 
records speak of as “the great hall” of 
the fort. The church stood at one end 
of a public square called “The Green.” 














IN THE OLD CEMETERY 


To assemble the people for service a 
drum was beaten, and it was voted that 
at the front door of the church should 
be “a gard of 8 men every Sabbath 
and Lecture-day compleat in their 
arms.” A sentinel, too, was stationed 
on a turret, or platform, built on the 
meeting-house roof. The necessity of 
this protection against savage assault 
is seen when one remembers that 
an average of over four score English 
are estimated to have been slain yearly 
by the Indians during the first half 
century of Connecticut’s settlement. 
This seems distressing enough, but 
from the Indian viewpoint the slaugh- 
ter was far worse; for twenty of their 
number were killed to one of the white. 

A second meeting-house was com- 
pleted in 1681 near the site of the first. 
Of this structure it is known that the 
seats in the body of the house were 
plain wooden benches assigned to 


members of the congregation accord- 
ing to age, rank, office, and estate. 
Several leading men were given per- 
mission to build square pews against 
the walls of the audience room, and the 
minister’s family had a square pew at 
the right of the pulpit. The pulpit it- 
self was a high, angular construction 
furnished with a Geneva Bible, a Bay 
Psalm Book, and an hour-glass with 
which to time the service. The two 
deacons faced the congregation sitting 
on a seat at the base of the pulpit, and 
the tithing man with his fox-tail rod 
of office took his position where he 
could best oversee the behavior of the 
worshippers. 

The original settlement of Saybrook 
Point about the fort gradually over- 
flowed to the mainland, until presently 
the center of population and the chief 
village were a mile or two from the 
earlier hamlet. Thus, when the third 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS 


church was built in 1726 at a cost of 
$1,600 a new and more generally con- 
venient location was chosen. 

Until near the end of the century 
this edifice had neither steeple nor bell. 
After these were added it was custom- 
ary, down to 1840, to ring the bell ev- 
ery noon to announce to the people 
the arrival of the dinner hour. The 
bell was also rung during the winter at 
nine in the evening as a notification it 
was bedtime. Neither of the previous 
churches were ever warmed, nor was 
this for more than one hundred years. 

The chief feature of the church in- 
terior was the high pulpit overhung by 
a huge sounding-board, both much 
elaborated with panels and mouldings. 
On Sunday the pulpit stairs were filled 
by small boys who were always eager 
to get the upper step, for this position 
gave the occupant the honor of open- 
ing the pulpit door to the minister 
when he ascended to his place. The 
pews were square with seats on three 
sides so that a portion of the worship- 
pers sat with sides or backs to the 
preacher. A wide, heavy gallery ex- 
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tended clear around the room except 
on the north, where rose the pulpit 
Its east wing was exclusively for wom- 
en, the west for men. The front tier of 
seats was reserved for the singers. 
Behind them on the south side were 
four box pews regarded by many as 
most desirable sittings. Some of the 
young people of both sexes found these 
especially attractive, though more be- 
cause the seclusion was adapted for 
social purposes than because of any 
religious ardor. Finally, in each of 
the remote rear corners of the gallery 
was still another box pew for the oc- 
cupancy of the colored people, who 
were not allowed to sit elsewhere. 
Perhaps Saybrook’s strongest ap- 
peal to fame is the fact that the town 
was the first domicile of Yale Uni- 
versity. It was characteristic of the 
settlers of New England that no soon- 
er had they set up their homes on the 
soil than they began to make provis- 
ion for the education of their children. 
Not content with establishing primary 
schools, they founded Harvard College 
within seven years of the settlement of 
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3oston. Connecticut, in proportion 
to its population and means, bore its 
full share in Harvard’s support; but 
after the lapse of some fifty years the 
people of the colony began to feel a 
need of having a collegiate school of its 
own. The idea took definite form at 
a meeting of Connecticut pastors in 
September, 1701, when each one pres- 
ent made a gift of books to the pro- 
posed college. 

The infant institution which, sub- 
sequently, in honor of a generous ben- 
efactor, took the name of Yale, was 
thus started, and shortly a citizen of 
Saybrook gave it the use of a house 
and lot. This house was quite suffici- 
ent, for during the first six months 
the college community consisted of 
the president and a single student, and 
only fifty-five young men were grad- 
uated in fifteen. years. The trustees 


were far from unanimous in locating 





the College at Saybrook, and its affairs 
continued in an unsettled state until 
1716, when it was transferred to New 
Haven. The change was not accom- 
plished without turmoil, a curious ac- 
count of which is found in the Rev. 
Samuel Peters’s General History of 
Connecticut, published in 1781. He 
says: 


“A vote passed at Hertford, to re- 
move the College to Weathersfield; and an- 
other at Newhaven, that it should be re- 
moved to that town. Hertford, in order to 
carry its vote into execution, prepared 
teams, boats, and a mob, and privately set 
off for Saybrook, and seized upon the col- 
lege apparatus, library, and students, and 
carried all to Weathersfield. This re- 
doubled the jealousy of the saints at New- 
haven, who thereupon determined to fulfill 
their vote; and accordingly having collected 
a mob sufficient for the enterprise, they sat 
out for Weathersfield, where they seized by 
surprise the students, library, etc., etc. But 
on the road to New Haven, they were over- 


A SEAWARD LOOK ACROSS THE MARSHES 
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taken by the Hertford mob, who, however, 
after an unhappy battle, were obliged to re- 
tire with only a part of the library and part 
of the students. The quarrel increased 
daily, everybody expecting a war; and no 
doubt such would have been the case had not 
the peacemakers of Massachusetts-Bay in- 
terposed with their usual friendship, and 
advised their dear friends of Hertford to 
give up the College to Newhaven. This 
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was accordingly done to the great joy of 
the crafty Massachusetts, who always greed- 
ily seek their own prosperity, though it 
ruin their best neighbors. 

“The College being thus fixed forty miles 
further west from Boston than it was be- 
fore, tended greatly to the interest of Har- 
vard College; for Saybrook and Hertford, 
out of pure grief, sent their sons to Har- 
vard, instead of the College at Newhaven.” 


The Resurrection of a Minister 


By Edith 


IKE millions of diamonds, 

against a background of deep- 

est blue, the stars were gleam- 

ing. Among the leaves of great 
oak trees on the campus, the wind 
whispered softly; and beneath the 
branches two figures paced slowly back 
and forth. 

“Tt’s hard to realize,” Dr. Halstead 
was saying, “that six years have 
passed since we walked here together 
and talked of our future on Com- 
mencement night. Six years! You 
have ‘Reverend’ prefixed to your name, 
I ‘M. D.’ added to mine. Truly a 
wonderful six years! Philip, I can 
only wish for that young brother of 
mine, for whose sake we have come so 
far, a future as bright as ours seems 
to-night; for yours will be bright in 
spite of this year’s enforced idleness.” 

Silence for a moment,—then 

“Perhaps it was not ‘enforced’ idle- 
ness,” the other answered; “and con- 
cerning my future, Fred, it’s as dark 


Copeman 


as that sky, and there is no light to 
brighten it. Shall we sit down here? 
Smoke, if you like, as you did the last 
time we sat here, six years ago. And 
now—I’m lame—” 

“Not very,” the Doctor interrupted ; 
“and you have your work, and Mar- 
ion ‘i 

“Don’t!” broke in his companion 
sharply. “Fred, I have nothing: not 
Marion—not my work.” 

The Doctor’s hand dropped, and the 
cigar fell unnoticed to the ground. 

“You don’t mean—” he said, amaze- 
ment in every syllable, “that Marion, 
to whom you have been engaged—al- 
ways, it seems 

“Declined to marry me,” the other 
finished, his voice vibrating with pain. 
“You know that my horse threw me a 
year ago, and you know that I shall 
always be lame. I never dreamed it 
could make a difference to Marion; 
but one day, more to hear her tell me 
that it did not matter to her than for 
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anything else, I asked her if it would 
hurt her to walk through life with a 
man who limped. She answered, evas- 
ively, that of course I’d recover, and 
we would wait.” The voice faltered 
then. 

The Doctor’s hand was on his shoul- 
der. ‘Don’t tell me now,” he said; 
“some other time if you care to.” 

But Philip recovered himself in a 
moment, 

“T’ll tell you now,” he said steadily. 
“T’ve seen you only once, you know, 
during those six years. Perhaps as 
many more will slip by before we meet 
again, and I want you to know. I 
could not recover, and I knew it; and 
the next day I offered to release Mar- 
ion. She cried, of course, as women 
all do—doubtless—when they are 
crushing a man’s heart and wrecking 
his life ; but she said, ‘it must be for the 
best.’ Can you understand that? Her 
‘best,’ no doubt; but for me—. That’s 
all,” he added in a moment, “except, as 
I told you, I have no work; for I gave 
it up.” 

“Surely not your ministry, Phil,” 
exclaimed the Doctor. 

“My ministry and my church,” came 
the answer in hard tones. “Do you 
remember the day I was ordained three 
years ago? You came five hundred 
miles to see me then, and we stood to- 
gether near the altar after the services 
that night. You held out your hand 
and grasped mine. ‘Keep the faith, 
old man,’ you said. ‘T’ll keep the 
faith,’ I answered. But I have not 
kept it. The faith of my boyhood and 
manhood is gone. Called to preach? 
No! I left my church a year ago,— 


not as you thought, and as others 
thought, because I needed a long time 
in which to regain my strength,—but 
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because I’ll never preach a gospel of 
love and peace and good-will, when 
with all the power of my being I rebel 
and protest against the midnight dark- 
ness that has come to me.” 

Dr. Halstead’s outstretched hand 
and warm grasp voiced the sympathy 
his lips refused to express; and the 
two men left the seat under the oaks 
and walked slowly towards the college 
buildings. 

“But surely you have something in 
mind,” the Doctor said. ‘What next, 
Philip?” 

“Europe for the next few months: 
then I’m going to look after my fath- 
er’s interests in Jacksonville. That 
will take but a few days, however. I 
have no plans beyond that. I wish 
you were going with me.” 

“So do I,” answered the Doctor 
heartily; “but I can’t, not even to 
Jacksonville. That’s a temptation, 
however, for my cousin lives just 
across the river from there. She was 
Margaret Leslie: you remember her, 
do you not?” 

“Perfectly,” Philip answered, “a 
slender slip of a girl with wonderful 
hair and eyes, who attended our Col- 
lege Commencement.” 

“Yes,” Dr. Halstead replied, a 
strange expression stealing over his 
features. “Margaret isn’t Margaret 
Leslie, Phil. She is Margaret Ham- 
mond; and the ‘slender slip of a girl’ 
whom you knew has disappeared. 
You will find her changed—much 
changed: but go to see her. Promise.” 

“T shall be most happy to go,” Philip 
responded, wondering at the Doctor’s 
earnestness. And as, side by side, 
these two men walked up the steps of 
the College chapel, the Doctor said to 
himself, 
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“He must see Margaret. Margaret 
will help him as no one else can.” 

Months passed : and the Easter lilies 
were blooming when Philip Douglass, 
having reached Jacksonville the day 
before, left his hotel and stood at the 
river's edge looking for some one to 
row him across. 

“Massa Douglass, sah?” a voice 
called, accompanied by a _ vigorous 
splashing of oars. “Gwine to cross, 
sah? Miss Margaret say be sho’ to 
look fo’ yo’,” and a woolly head was 
bared, and two strong hands steadied 
the boat as Philip climbed in, under- 
standing at once that Dr. Halstead, 
whom he had seen a week before, had 
written his cousin of his coming. 

“How did you know me?” Philip 
asked curiously as they glided away. 

“Miss Marg’ret ’scribe Massa,” 
came the answer; “‘Massa Douglass 
look like dat, Ben,’ Miss Marg’ ret say, 
‘less he much changed—an’ he come 
from dat hotel.’ ” 

Swiftly the man rowed; and they 
neared the green bluffs of the opposite 
shore. Then the long strokes sent the 
boat up one of the creeks, and soon 
the rower turned his head. 

“Dat’s de house, sah,” he said, ‘“‘an’ 
dat’s Miss Marg’ret up dar.” 

Far back from the water Philip saw 
the rambling many-windowed house, 
sheltered on all sides by cypress and 
pine trees. Near the water’s edge, 
great trees stood in stately beauty— 
their branches bearing proudly their 
burdens of heavy moss, which hung 
over the water. Beyond the house 
stretched acres of woodland, and over 
all the blue arch of the heavens re- 
flected itself in the water, over which 
the light boat flew. Hundreds of the 
fair white lilies of the Southland 
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nodded their pure heads between the 
water’s edge and the two women 
standing halfway up the gently slop- 
ing bank, and the air was heavy with 
the perfume of the flowers. 

The girl had disappeared; and the 
figure on the bank was that of gra- 
cious, well-rounded womanhood. The 
softly waving brown hair was un- 
changed, but the wonderful eyes— 
dark as midnight—held in them, not 
the light of the stars as of old, but a 
certain indefinable something that 
made the tears spring unbidden to 
one’s eyes, only to be checked as one 
became conscious of the rare strength 
and sweetness of the softly curved 
lips. 

Beside her stood a woman with skin 
like brown satin, with eyes full of 
adoration and love. She said some- 
thing to her mistress as the little boat 
came near, and a smile lighted up the 
face. 

Philip glanced at his companion. 
The negro’s head was bare, and his 
features twitched. 

“Your mistress is very beautiful,” 
the passenger said, half to himself, 
when Ben had pulled past the two and 
towards the landing a little way up the 
stream. 

“She’s the kin’ wot de Lawd lub 
bes’, sah,” the man answered. 

“Why?” queried Philip in surprise. 

“Cos she lub His will,’ came the 
answer reverently. “O, Massa, many’s 
de time I’s seed her standin’ dar wen 
I’s rowed Massa Hammon’ ober; an’ 
she wave her han’, an’ smile, an’ her 
lubly eyes dey sparkle like de sunshine 
on de watah. O, Miss Marg’ret— 
honey 





“And he died!” Philip said under 
his breath. 
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Ben nodded. 

“He ketched de scarlet feber up 
No'th, sah,” he said.» “Miss Marg’ret 
she take car ob him—get it too; Massa 
Miss Marg’ret get well, 


die, an 


but 





He hesitated, then went on, his voice 
almost a whisper: “Ob cose de gen- 
‘leman know, ebber since den Miss 
Marg’ret blin’.” 

“Blind!” Then he understood the 
note of pain that had crept in the Doc- 
tors voice when he spoke of his 
cousin. 

He left the boat, and a moment later 
walked along the path to where a 
white-robed figure advanced with out- 
stretched hand to meet him. 

“You are very welcome, Mr. Doug- 
lass,” his hostess said; “Dr. Halstead 
wrote that you were coming to Jack- 
sonville yesterday, and would come 
over here to-day. And you have so 
lately seen the Doctor, whom | have 
not seen for over three years. Will 
you tell me all about him?” 

They were walking towards the 
house ; and Philip understood perfectly 
that Mrs. Hammond was talking in 
order to give him. time to recover from 
the shock he felt at the change that 
had come to her. 

He was quite himself when they 
reached the house; and he told her— 
and few could tell as well—of the Doc- 
new home and _ his 
charming young wife. 

“You make me see it all,’”’ Margaret 
said softly. “I knew he would suc- 
ceed—that the world needed him—but 
we did not dream that success would 


He deserves 


tor’s work, his 


come as soon as it has. 
a 

“Fe does,” responded her guest em- 
“more perhaps than others, 


nhatically ; 
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Lecause he thinks less of success than 
cf his work.” 

Not a word that day of himself, not 
a word of the change that had come 
in her life; but before he was rowed 
back across the St. Johns he knew he 
would not leave Jacksonville in six 
days as he had planned. 

Day after day he crossed the river, 
conscious—in a strange, vague way— 
that hope and help lay in Margaret 
Hammond’s hands; and each day he 
wondered what that day would bring. 

Two weeks slipped by. He was row- 
ing across in the white moonlight, and 
Mrs. Hammond was sitting on her 
porch, with Nellie a few yards away. 

The splash of the oars made music, 
far-reaching and sweet, and across the 
still night air it stole and reached her 
Her lips parted and a low sob- 
bing breath came from them. 

“Nellie, do hear that?” 
asked, almost in a whisper. 

The woman came close to her chair. 

“Yes, Miss Margaret,’ she an- 
swered. 

“Ts it Nellie, bright 
moonlight ?”* came from the white lips. 

“Yes, Miss Marg’ret. O honey, 
don’t listen!” 


ars. 


you she 


moonlight, 


But her mistress did not hear her. 
her low chair and 
walked to the edge of the veranda. 
From head to foot she trembled. 
“Oh!” she whispered. The sound of 


She rose from 


the rowing, then the footsteps, the 
bright moonlight and the scent of the 
“OQ Nellie, Nellie, take me 





lilies 
in.” 

Silently the woman led her into the 
house and to a softly-cushioned chair. 
She knelt beside her, the tears falling 
over the dark face: full well she knew 


the memory it brought to her mistress. 
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On moonlight nights her lover had 
rowed himself across the silvery river, 
and the girl on the porch had waited 
with love-lit eyes and smiling lips 
while the voice of the water had told 
her of his coming. 

Since Mr. Hammond's death no one 
had rowed to that landing at night, for 
a little way down the stream was 
another, where by tacit understanding 
they moored their boats. 

Steps came up the porch—not the 
eager, springing ones of old, but the 
halting steps of a lame man. Directly 
Philip Douglass was announced, and, 
in spite of Nellie’s tearful protest, 
Margaret rose, her face as white as the 
moonlight without, and left the room 
to receive her guest on the veranda, 
which was also a most delightful sit- 
ting-room. 

“IT came over to say good-bye,” 
Philip said, after the first greetings. 
“T am going on to-morrow.” 

“On to New Orleans, or back to 
your work?” 

“To New Orleans,” he answered 
quickly. “I have no work, Mrs. Ham- 
mond. Did not the Doctor tell you?” 

“Yes,” she said quietly. ‘“‘He told me 
of your sorrow and—all he knew. But 
you have your work nevertheless.” 

“T think not,” he replied. 

“Pardon me,” she said, as she turned 
towards him. “You may not accept it; 
you may cast it aside and let it go un- 
done forever—for your work no one 
else can do: but it is yours, and you 
are not doing it.” 

“IT was ordained a minister, Mrs. 
Hammond, as you are aware,” he re- 
sponded, “and that part of me is 
dead.” 

“The dead shall live,” she answered, 
only half aloud; and her face was 





’ 
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turned towards the spot acioss tiie 
river where her dead lay sleeping. 
“Mr. Douglass, will you let me 
speak very plainly to you? Because I 
have suffered, because I too have seen 
all that was best and dearest pass out 
of my life, will you let me touch this 
wound of yours? Listen! You can 
see, | cannot—but I know just how the 
leaves of the trees are waving softly 
out there. I know well how the white 
moonlight is playing through them, 
and how it is gleaming on the water 
beyond, making it look from here like 
one mass of moving silver. One night, 
a night like this three years ago, when 
they had laid my husband across the 
river there, and when I knew that I 
must live all my life in the dark, I 
slipped away from the house when I 
thought no one knew, and I walked 
down there to the edge of the water. 
You call the taking of one’s physical 
life sin, do you not? 
then. 


I did not care 
I only knew that the sunshine 
and the daytime had become darkness 
and midnight. I had turned to stone: 
I did not hate or love. My love was 
buried in the grave with my husband, 
and only one thought filled me—to 
leave it, all the misery and suffering 
and horror—and I hoped that, turning 
my back on this life, God would give 
me in another world a glimpse of 
light.” 

She shivered and paused, living over 
again the night of which she told him. 

“T walked out in the stream,” she 
went on, her voice hardly above a 
whisper. “When the water reached 
my waist I let myself fall, and felt it 
close over me. 


Then two strong arms 
were around me, and some one half 
dragged, half carried me back to the 
Then I was picked up bodily 


shore. 
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and carried into the house, where I lay 
unconscious for hgurs. They said the 
fever had not left me, that I was not 
responsible: but Nellie knew better— 
Nellie, who had dragged me out of 
‘Miss Marg’ret,’ she said 
to me, ‘de Lawd sen’ fo’ yo’ wen He 


the water. 
want yo’ up dar. Spec’ He’s got lots 
ob wuk fo’ yo’ ’mong de common folks 
down heah.’ And then I knew I was 
a coward.” 

He could hear her quick breathing 
in the silence that followed. Then 

“Do you know why I have told you 
this?” she asked. “Because I want 
you to know that I learned, or am 
learning, that our lives are not our 
own to use as we choose. Mr. Doug- 
lass, will you go back to your work?” 

“Not to that work.” 

“Why? Are you willing to lose 
your opportunity ?” 

“T do not see it.” 

“Do you not?” she asked quickly: 
and he felt the depth of earnestness in 





her voice. “Oh, do you not see that if 
you accepted this sorrow bravely and 
manfully 
preach? 
when, at 
you, 


you would be worthy to 
But you were not worthy 
the first burden laid upon 
faltered and turned back. 
How could you disappoint God so 
when He had trusted you? You told 
your people of Divine strength and 
power and goodness: but when dark- 
ness came in your sky, you said there 
was neither sun nor moon nor stars! 
Think! You, a man, God-made and 
God-endowed, to have looked only for 
happiness, only for self, when perhaps 


you 


hundreds of people are waiting for the 
help you can bring them!” 


Then the voice faltered. A lash 


could not have stung more than the 
words she had spoken, backed as they 
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were by the scorn and pain in her 
voice. 

The man’s face was white. 
and stood beside her chair. 

“You think me a coward!” he said. 

A moment’s intense silence. 

“Yes,” she said, quietly, “I think 
you a—coward.” 

“Tam,” he responded: “good night.” 

To which she replied, 

“Will you come over again in the 
morning ?” 

“Yes,” he said: “good night.” 

She heard the halting footsteps die 
away. He had gone—not down to 
the water’s edge where his boat was 
fastened—but had turned aside and 
taken the path through the pines, to- 
wards the lower landing, intending— 
Margaret thought—to get Ben to row 
him across from there. 

There was a moss-covered rock in 
the shadow of the trees; and hardly 
knowing where he went, he found 
himself half kneeling, half lying 
against it, and there in the stillness 
Philip Douglass came face to face with 
himself. All that was best and noblest 
in the man’s nature arose and stood a 
merciless judge over all that was weak 
and small and selfish. 

Like a panorama, scenes of his life 
passed before him, and always—every- 
where—was Marion. He looked back 
to his school-days, and Marion walked 
beside him and he carried her books ; 
back to the days when he had planned 
his future, and Marion had begged, 
with eyes “Be something 
great, Philip. Be someone in the 
world who ‘counts.’ ’ 

Through his college days, Marion’s. 
letters and Marion’s self had stood 
like a shield between him and evil: for 
her he had overcome temptation, that 


He rose 


shining, 
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he might look in her eyes unshamed. 
He heard again her answer on the 
wonderful white day when he had told 
her what she had always known, and 
she had answered as he had always 
known would. And during his 
theological course, and during the 
time he preached, Marion had been 
the bright light in which he walked, 
the faith by which he lived, and the 
gift of which he tried to be worthy. 
And the stillness of the 
night he breathed hard and fast at the 
remembrance of the day when he had 
known that over and above all else 
towered the pride of the girl who had 
promised to be his wife—a pride that 


she 


then—in 


left no room for sacrifice in one whose 
life had been all sunshine. 

He had taken a certain melancholy 
satisfaction in the belief that life for 
him was over. But to-night Margaret 
Hammond had torn the veil from his 
eyes, and he stood forth as he was. 

“You have called yourself a servant 
of God,” his stern judge said, “and 
you have been serving self. You 
called on your people to worship a liv- 
ing, real Father, and you set up for 
yourself an idol of clay and _ wor- 
shipped it. You taught men to be 
brave, and told women to endure: but 
you proved traitor and coward at the 
first test.” 

Dimly him the 
thought of One who long ago for the 
sins of others endured the darkness of 
Gethsemane, One to whom angels 
To this man, seeing his 


there came to 


ministered. 
own sin and hating himself, would an 
angel of hope draw near? 

He never knew how long he stayed 
there. He knew it was hours: and 
then, like one hopeless, he slowly left 
“the still woods and rowed back across 
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the river. And he never knew that the 
faint splash of his oars reached Mar- 
garet’s ears and made her start up sua- 
denly in her sleep. 

No rest came to him that night; 
but in the early morning he fell into 
a heavy dreamless sleep from which he 
did not awaken until nearly noon. He 
would have to take the night train, or 
else break his promise to see Mrs. 
Hammond again, which was quite im- 
possible. 

Early in the afternoon he rowed 
over. Half-way across he met Ben. 
He saw the man start at sight of his 
white hopeless face; and to avoid the 
question he knew was trembling on 
the old man’s lips, he asked, 

“Is Mrs. 
Ben?” 

“No, sah: Miss Marg’ ret up to ol’ 


Hammond at the house, 


Susie’s cabin. Susie’s lil boy dead. 
I’s zwine across fo’ de pa’son, sah.” 

Then Ben rowed on, and Philip 
pulled on towards the other side, and 
up the creek past the landing. 

Under the spreading branches of the 
trees he laid his oars down and let 
the boat float. 
go up to the house until Margaret re- 
turned, or to join her in the negro’s 
cabin. He had heard of Susie’s little 
child. Margaret had gone every day 
to help care for it, and two days be- 
fore had told him of its death. 

An hour Through the 
trees he could see little groups of peo- 


He was unwilling to 
£ 


passed. 


ple going towards Susie’s cabin. Then 


he saw Ben come back alone. Vague- 
ly he wondered what Ben would say 
if he knew he had once been a minis- 
ter. He would be, he knew—even in 
the eyes of this ignorant black man— 
an object of scorn and pity: and in 
the depth of his self-loathing, he al- 
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most wished the old man did know. 
He was puzzled that Ben should have 
returned without the minister; and 
after all, he thought he might as well 
go up to the cabin and walk back with 
Mrs. Hammond. 

The room was full when he entered 
it, ten minutes later. Margaret stood 
near the sobbing mother and father, 
and made room for him when Ben, who 
had caught sight of him, whispered 
his name. 

“It’s very sad,” Margaret said in a 
low tone. “Yheir minister could not 
He fell this morning and was 
hurt, and Susie did not receive the 


come. 


message he sent.” 





“Is there no one else—your own 
minister, for instance?” Philip asked 
quickly. 

“He is away,” Margaret answered 
“He would come if he were 
here. I will sing for them, and old 
Ben will talk to them.” 

Then in another minute the full, rich 
contralto filled the room. 


Philip 


sadly. 


On 
wet 


him. 
side his eves met dark 


looked about 
every 
faces, and sobs that they vainly triea 
to check because “Miss Marg’ret” was 
singing—broke from those who had 
loved the tiny boy lying so quietly 
there. He looked towards the white 
flower-covered casket, and needed no 
one to tell him it had been Margaret’s 
3eside it stood a small wooden 
table covered with a white cloth, and 
on it an open Bible. He could touch 
it if he reached out his hand. “Nearer, 
My God to Thee,” he heard the voice 
sing, and it seemed far off. He for- 
got his shameful fall—the agony of the 
night before—all the years of his life; 


and all his world was the space 


gift. 


bounded by the walls of the cabin. 


The voice of the singer died away. 
Then in the hush that followed, Mar- 
garet felt some one pass her. Old Ben 
rose slowly; but a tall figure stood be- 
fore the table, and white hands turned 
the leaves of the Bible. 

“Massa Douglass gwine to read 
from de scripters,’ Ben whispered to 
Margaret. 

And she answered as softly: “Mr. 
Douglass is a minister, Ben. Tell 
Susie.” 

“Bress de Lawd!” exclaimed Ben: 
and soon everyone in the room knew 
that a white man and a minister was 
conducting the funeral service of the 
little negro baby. 

Verse after 
low-toned, perfectly modulated voice 
speaking comfort to the sore hearts; 
but Margaret knew that the words 
held in them for him no life or hope. 


verse he read—the 


Then a strange tone crept into his 
voice. 
““T am the Resurrection and the 


Life,’’’ he read: “ ‘he that believeth 


in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live.’ ” 

The sobbing was hushed. Not the 
sound of a breath broke the silence that 
fell. Hammond's hand 


was pressed over her heart as if to 


Margaret 
still its wild throbbing; and she won- 
dered what the Voice speaking to him 
in this lowliest of places had said. 
She understood a moment later: for— 

“*T am the Resurrection and the 
Life,” he repeated, faith and confi- 
dence in ““He that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.’ And the voice 
rang with triumph over death itself, 
conquered. 

Softly, slowly, reverently, he closed 
the Book and reached out his hands. 


his tones. 
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“My friends,” he said, “let us pray.” 
%* * * * 

Margaret Hammond was a guest in 
Dr. Halstead’s home a year later, and 
he stood beside her with an open letter 
in his hand. 

“From Philip Douglass,” he said. 
“You hear from him, I know, and 
know of his work; but I wish you 
could talk to him and know his 
people.” 

“Tell me about him,” she said: “the 
writes of his church—of his people— 
nothing of himself.” 

The doctor seated himself beside 
her. 

“You know of the church to which 
the was called,” he month 
ago I heard him there. 
Margaret, a power earth 
fills him,and he stands before a 
congregation as cultured and intellect- 
ual as any in his city, and he holds 
them spellbound—not because of rare 
eloquence—not anything 
one can understand; but he speaks 


said “a 
preach 
not of 


because of 
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straight from his heart to the hearts 
of his people, and they drink in his 
words like thirsty ones drinking pure 
water. ‘You should work among the 
needy,’ I said to him after church. ‘I 
do,’ he said quickly, ‘they are needy— 
the rich.’ But the poor belong to him 
too: and that afternoon I went with 
him to the homes of those in depths 
of poverty and sin, and heard him tell 
hopeless ones of hope, and _ broken- 
hearted ones of Divine peace and love. 
How they love him! They say he’s 
killing himself with work, and I told 
him so too. Margaret, his face was 
wonderful when he turned to me, full 
of earnestness, full of faith and cour- 
‘I’m not killing myself,’ he said: 
And to live is what I’m 
trying to teach others.’ ”’ 

Then silence reigned, for Margaret 
heard again the sobs in the negro 
cabin, the rustling leaves of the Bible, 
and the wonderful ring in the voice 
that read, and then repeated, “ ‘I am 
the Resurrection and the Life’.” 


age. 
‘I’m living. 


The Quest 


By Charlotte Becker 


SEARCHED the world in quest of happiness,— 


Through crowded places, and through ways apart, 


Unsatisfied—nor knew till your caress, 


It waited, hidden safe, in my own heart! 














Washington-Greene 
Correspondence 


A large collection of original letters written by General Washington 
and General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our inten- 
tion to reproduce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most 
interesting details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, 
even though some of the letters may have been previously published. 

The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be con- 
tinued in the following issue. A printed copy of the letter herewith appears 


on page 587.—EDITorR. 
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Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene 


Puita., Dec’r 15th, 1781. 
My bear Sir, 

Your private letter of the 22d ulto. came to my hands the day before yesterday,—and 
giving fresh assurances of your attachment & regard for me was received with gratitude and affection. 
As I feel myself interested in everything which concerns you it is with unfeigned pleasure I hear the 
plaudits which are bestowed on your conduct by men of all description—public & private—and I commu- 
nicate them to you with heartfelt pleasure—There is no man that does not acknowledge your eminent 
services, nor is there any one that does not allow that you have done great things with little means. 

I wish the detachment commanded by Genl. St. Clair may not be much reduced before it reaches you 
—from what I have heard this is much to be feared.— 

Mrs. Greene is now in this City on her way to So. Carolina—She is in perfect health and in good 
spirits—and thinking no difficulty too great not to be encountered in the performance of this visit, it shall be 
my endeavor to “‘strew the way over with flowers’”—Poor Mrs. Washington who has met with a most 
severe stroke in the loss of her amiable son & only child Mr. Custis, is here with me, and joins me most 
cordially in every wish that tends to your happiness and glory.—Most sincerely and affectionately 

I am—Dr Sir, 
Yr. most obed Ser., 


G. WASHINGTON. 


Maj’r. Genl. Greene. 
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Norwalk, Connecticut 


By Angeline Scott 


ORWALK, 


Save 


the 
one in 


town 
Connecticut 
which bears its original In- 
dian name, claims its rank 
New England’s oldest towns, 


only 


among 


having celebrated the 250th anni- 
versary of its recognition as a town- 
ship on September 11, 1901. It 


is undistinguished in history by In- 
dian massacres, persecutions, battles, 
or literary associations; and its peo- 
ple seem to be blessed because they 
have no history in the annals of Con- 
necticut, as read by the world in gen- 
eral, save in a bare mention of Nor- 
walk as one of the coast towns burned 
by General Tryon during the Revolu- 
tion. But a little research, stimulated 
in these days by patriotic and histori- 
cal societies, brings to light quaint 
reminiscences of the forefathers’days, 
typical of every Connecticut town 200 
years ago. The first settlement was 


begun in 1650 after the planters had 
588 


purchased rights from Roger Ludlow 


‘ 


and signed an agreement “to set upon 
the plantinge of the sayed Norwalke 
with all speed.” The 
names mentioned in this document are 
those of Nathaniel Eli, Rithard Olm- 
stead, Rithard Webb, Nathaniel Rith- 
ards, Matthew Marvin, Rithard Sea- 
mer, Thomas Spencer, Thomas Hales, 
Nathaniel Isacke 
Ralph Keeler, John Holloway, Edward 
Church, John Ruskoe associated with 
others not named, constituting thirty 
in all. 


convenient 


Ruskoe, Graves, 


The little company came from 
Hartford in the spring of 1651, having 
been preceded by a few of the hardiest 
spirits in the previous autumn. They 
made a camp one night on Blue Moun- 
tain, in the northern part of the town, 
where they must have looked eagerly 
upon the lovely landscape of their 
promised land, with the bright blue 
waters of Long Island Sound spark- 
ling in the distance. The site of the 
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earliest settlement is in East Norwalk, 
very near the present railroad station. 
In 1894 the Norwalk Chapter Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 
marked the place with a block of na- 
tive granite suitably inscribed. Roger 
Ludlow was led to purchase Norwaik 
from the Indians in 1640 by the beauty 
of its situation and diversified hills and 
valleys “butting on the sea,” intending 
probably to plant another colony as he 
had previously done at Fairfield. He 
at first reserved two lots for his sons 
in Norwalk, but finally relinquished 
all title to Norwalk lands before his 
sudden departure from Connecticut 
with his family in 1654. Roger Lud- 
low is nevertheless claimed as the 
Founder of Norwalk, and a handsome 
monument of Quincy granite, adorned 
with a bas-relief in bronze represent- 
ing Ludlow treating with the Indians, 
was dedicated to him a few years ago, 
bearing this inscription: “This stone, 
erected December, 1895, commemo- 
rates the purchase from the aboriginal 
inhabitants, made February 26, 1640, 
by Roger Ludlow, deputy governor of 
the colony of Connecticut, framer of 
its first code of laws and founder of 
Norwalk, of all the lands, meadows, 
pasturings, trees, whatsoever there is, 
and grounds between two rivers, the 
one called Norwalk and the other 
Soaketuck, to the middle of sayed 
rivers, from the sea, a day’s walke into 
the country.” 

The settlers shortly afterward pur- 
chased a tract on the west side of the 
Norwalk River from Capt. Daniel 
Partrick, “‘as far as the brook Pampa- 
skeshanke” (now known as Roton 
Brook) which is the present western 
boundary of the city of South Nor- 
walk. The Norwalk Islands and the 





FOUNDER'S STONE ON SITE OF FIRST 
SETTLEMENT 


part of the town now called Rowayton 
were purchased from the Indian Sach- 
ems Runckinheage, Piamikin, Ma- 
gise, Townetom, Winnepucke, and 
others, in 1708-9. Within the first 
year of occupation Norwalk was rec- 
ognized by the Connecticut Court in a 
decree dated September 11, 1651, 
“ORDERED, that Norwalke shall bee a 
Towne, and that they provide an in- 
habitant, according to order, who shall 
seasonably be tendered to take the oath 
of a constable.” And, in the following 
month the first tax was laid. The set- 
tlers had their hardships ; a wilderness 
cannot become available for crops until 
trees have been hewn, swamps drained, 
and prodigious effort expended in sub- 
duing the soil; and they had, in addi- 
tion, the task of building their dwell- 
ings from the trees of a virgin forest, 
thatching them with the grass of the 
marshes. All of their implements and 
provisions other than fish and game 

















OLD Town HOUSE 


were necessarily brought from Hart- 
ford until the first crop was harvested. 
There were no difficulties with the In- 
dians to harrass the pioneers. The 
Norwalk forefathers peaceably treated 
with the few sachems round about and 
found them honorable in keeping their 
word. The rights of the townsmen 
and of the Indians were well defined, 
and strict account was kept of bound- 
aries. When “bad coats’ were inad- 
vertently given to Mamachimon in pay- 
ment for land,the wrong was redressed 
on his complaint. There was sometimes 
a little friction occasioned by com- 
plaints of the “arrowes, gunnes, and 
dogges” of the red men, but nothing 
which could not be adjusted by the 
tewn officials. 

Winnipauke, an Indian sachem, 
deeded lands to the Rev. Thomas Han- 
ford, calling him his “beloved friend.” 
There were wolves in the forest, and a 
_ bounty for killing them is an item in 
town accounts for a number of years. 
When the log-cabins had become com- 
fortable homes and the meeting-house 
was built and the training band organ- 
ized, a period of typical New England 
town life ensued. All the men were 
obliged to attend town-meeting under 
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the penalty of a fine of a shilling for 
absence. All meetings, both religious 
and secular, were summoned by beat- 
ing the “drumb,” and one drummer 
was “rewarded for his Service with the 
drumb.” 
meeting-house “for to be wrung ther 
for the probation of the goodness of 
the bell.” When it became a perma- 
nent acquisition the bell was ordered 
“to be rung by Zerubabell Hoyt at 
nine of ye clock every night.” A law 
had previously been made that no pub- 


Later a bell was hung in the 


lic transaction should take place after 
nine at night. Thomas Lupton was 
chosen, in July, 1668, “to look after the 
young people in the meeting-house on 
the Lord’s day and to doe his best en- 
deavor to keep them from playing and 
unsivill behavior in time of public wor- 
ship.” Thomas Barnum undertook 
the same task in 1681, “to keep good 
decorum amongst the youth in times 
of exercise on the Sabbath and other 


publique meetings ; and the Towne doe 
impower him, if he see any disorderly 
for to keep a small stick to correct such 
with, only he is desired to do it with 
clemency.” 

Questions of boundaries 


and high- 
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ways required grave and judicious 
committees. Stamford was very quar- 
relsome over bounds and the question 
was carried finally to the Court, and 
there was a similar difficulty with 
Fairfield. The site of the meeting- 
house was changed three times from 
1651 to the Revolution; carrying with 
it the center of population away from 
its original place. Each time the 
change was proposed strenuous objec- 
tions were made, but the movement 
northward began with the building of 
the bridge at the “Point of Rocks near 
the mill” (now the heart of the city of 
Norwalk), and the progressive spirits 
carried the day. Later generations 
sometimes wish they had not, for, after 
the N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad was 
built a new community grew up about 
the station, resulting in two centers of 
population divided by a mile of resi- 
dential district, resulting finally in two 
municipalities in one township of 20,- 
000 population; while, if the first set- 
tlers had remained at East Norwalk 
the town would have grown larger ina 
compact way. Before building each 
meeting-house the two parties were so 
evenly divided that it became neces- 
sary to submit the question to arbitra- 
tion committees from outside who 


could give impartial judgment on the 
matter, “the honored deputy Governor, 
the honored Major Goold with the 
Rev. Elder Buckingham” served on 
one committee, and the resolution ap- 
pointing them reads, “the town in- 
gages to sit down satisfied with there 
detarmination as to the place of its 
standing.” In 1718 “Major ‘Peter 
Burr, Major Samuel Ealls and Mr. 
Jonathan Law, Esq.,” served on a sim- 
ilar committee. Norwalk’s first min- 
ister, the Rev. Thomas Hanford, was 
tutored by Dr. Charles Chauncey, sec- 
ond president of Harvard. He was 
the typical Puritan clergyman of his 
day, a gentleman and scholar, possess- 
ing, too, a turn for practical affairs, 
since he is rated in 1671 as the pos- 
sesser of £300, the second largest es- 
tate on the list of tax-payers. His 
ministry covered a period of 41 years; 
and, in 1686, when he was grow- 
ing old, the town passed a_ reso- 
lution desiring “Mr. Hanford to 
proceed in the work of the min- 
istry, and therein to continue in the 
sayd work, until the Lord by his provi- 
dence shall dispose of him otherwise ; 
—promising to indeavor to our ability 
for to give him due incouragement.” 
His salary at first (1656) was “three 
score pounds allowed for the yere in- 
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suing, to be paid as followeth—3o 
pounds in wheat pease and barley at 
the prices—4 shiilings per bushel for 
wheat and barley, and for pease 3 
shillings per bushel, the other 30 pounds 
to be payed, 8 pounds in (obliterated) 
and the other 22 pounds is to be payed 
in beefe and pork at the common cur- 
rint prise that it brings, when it is 
dew.” 

The common school was early estab- 
lished, of course. In 1678 the town- 
meeting “voted and agreed to hier a 
scole master to teach all the childring 
in the towne to lern to reade and write, 
and that Mr. Cornish shall be hired for 
that cervice and the townsmen are to 
hire him upon as reasonable terms as 
they can.” While the schoolmasters 
were engaged by the town, it appears 
in 1701 that the parents of the children 
had to pay at a certain rate for their 
tuition. ‘All children from the age of 
five years old to the age of twelve 
years, shall all pay an equall propor- 
tion; excepting the feamale; all that 
doe not goe to school, and all youths 
above the age of twelve yeares as goe 
in the day shall pay equally with the 
others above sayed; and all night 
schollers shall pay a third part so much 
as the day schoolers ; and the schoolers 
to pay fifteen pounds; and the remain- 
der of the charge of the schoole mas- 
ters sallary shall be paid by the towne 
according to their list of estate in the 
publique list of the Collonie.” We 
have a glimpse of Norwalk in 1704 in 
the diary of Madame Knight, who 
made the difficult journey from Boston 
to New York and return on horseback 
in the inclement season of the year. 
She came into Norwalk by the old 
Stamford Path, which was the high- 
way between Stamford and Fairfield 
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250 years ago, “marked by barked 
trees, heaps of stones and staddle 
patches.” Madame Knight says, 
“About nine at night we came to Nor- 
walk, having crept over a timber of a 
3roken Bridge about thirty foot long 
and fifty to ye water. I was exceed- 
ingly tired out and cold when we came 
to our Inn, and could get nothing there 
but poor entertainment and the imper- 
tinant Bable of one of the worst of 
men, among many others of which our 
Host made one, who had he bin one 
degree Impundenter, would have out- 
done his Grandfather, and this I think 
is the most perplexed night I have yet 
had. From hence, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 23, a very cold and windy day, af- 
ter an intolerable night’s lodgings, wee 
hasted forward, only observing in our 
way the Town to be situated on a Nav- 
igable River, with indifferent Build- 
ings, and people more refined than in 
some of the Country towns wee had 
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passed, tho vicious enough, the church 
and Tavern being next neighbors.” 
The Rev. Stephen Buckingham was 
the minister from 1697 to 1727, a man 
of exceptional culture, possessing a 
library of a thousand volumes. These 
books were destroyed fifty years after 
his death, when the British burned the 
town. His wife was a grand-daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, and it 
was said of her “she was the most ac- 
complished lady that ever came to 
Norwalk.” Mrs. Buckingham’s moth- 
er was the daughter of Capt. Thomas 
Willett, first mayor of New York 
City, and her grave in the old “Down 
Town” cemetery has been suitably 
marked by her Hooker descendants. 
All of the early generations of Nor- 
walk are buried in this cemetery at 
East Norwalk, which has been so in- 
effectually guarded that many old 
graves have been encroached upon by 
modern burials. It is proposed, how- 
ever, by the Historical Association, to 
protect those that remain, and a plan 
has been started to build a wall about 


the grounds with a memorial arch at 
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the entrance composed of blocks of 
stone inscribed with the names of the 
founders of the town, contributed by 
their descendants. 

When one begins a search into Nor- 
walk history the most interesting relics 
and traditions seem to relate to the 
burning of the town by British invad- 
ers on July 12, 1779. To follow the 
course of the enemy through the town 
on that day of terror one should start 
at Fitch’s Point, where the troops 
landed on the evening before and en- 
camped for the night. The place has 
been marked with a metal tablet 
mounted on a wayside stone by the 
Norwalk Chapter D. A. R. Uncertain 
of the strength of the Americans, Gen. 
Tryon divided his forces, one wing 
commanded by Gen. Garth crossing to 
the west side of the river, and landing 
at Old Well (South Norwalk), while 
the main body under Tryon himself 
marched up the east side to the 
heart of the town, taking Grumman’s 
Hill for headquarters. The chair in 
which Tryon sat that day, watching 
the flames kindled by his soldiers’ 
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torches spreading from farm to farm, 
is now the property of the Rev. C. M. 
Selleck, author of “Norwalk,” a very 
complete history of the town, pub- 
lished in 1896. Only a small number 
of men were available for the defence 
of the town, so many were enlisted in 
the war. Capt. Stephen Betts, who 
commanded the patriots, in an affidavit 
made by him July 26, 1779, says he 
had “less than fifty Continental regu- 
lars and some militia with which to 
resist a superior force.” They seemed 
to hold their own for five hours, yet 
were driven toward “the 
Rocks” on France Street, where from 
ten o'clock till noon they resisted the 
enemy. Two Americans were killed 
and one wounded, while the British 
loss, reported by Tryon, was twenty 
killed, ninety-six wounded, and thirty- 
two unaccounted for. The burning 
was accomplished as the British re- 
treated, and the loss in this way was 
135 houses, eighty-nine barns, twenty- 
five shops, five vessels in the harbor, 
and four mills. None of the houses 
off the line of march were burned. 
The detachment under Gen. Garth lost 
three men in a sharp skirmish on Flax 
Hill. From there they marched up 
West Avenue to join Tryon at the 
northern end of the town. On the way 
it is said, they came to grief at the 
home of Deacon Thomas Benedict, 
who had placed wine and cider on his 
porch for the refreshment of the patri- 
ots who had watched during the pre- 
night. The British soldiers 
drank of the liquor too freely and, the 
deacon used to say when he told the 
story, “a drunken person is as harm- 
less as a corpse.” Owing to this delay 
the Americans from, Flax Hill joined 
their comrades at “the Rocks” before 


slowly 


vious 








FLAX HILL REVOLUTIONARY BOULDER 


Garth’s men reached the place. The 
Norwalk Chapter D. A. R. has marked 
the scene of the battle with a granite 
boulder. The taxable property in 
Norwalk at the time of the Revolution 
amounted to three hundred thousand 
pounds, and the amount of damages 
allowed by the assembly was about one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars, 
paid in grants of land in the Connecti- 
cut Western Reserve in Ohio, known 
as “‘sufferer’s lands.” The inventory 
of the claim of Fountain Smith’s es- 
tate shows what a typical house of the 
times contained. This yellow time- 
stained document was found, not long 
since, in a secret compartment of an 
old chest in the attic of one of his 
descendants. 

Fountain Smith’s Loss By Burning of 
Norwalk.» July ye II, 1779. 
One house 28 by 26 one story and 


a half well finished below... ...L65.0.0. 
One Shop 20 feeat by 18 wide fin- 
MN Sao sak senna dsesestweacamess L5.0.0. 


Two Load of Good English hay ; 
two ton:...... ee ek 


One Chest of Curld Maple draws. .L2.0.0. 
Two Square Table one Wallnut 

and one White Wood.......... LI.0.0. 
Eight Black Chears part Worn... .L.0.10.0. 
One Large Pott Iron about 4 Gal- 
‘ae ESM, 


cS mcs Soest 
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COMMEMORATING THE ‘‘ BATTLE OF THE ROCKS.” 


One Brass Cittle of 30 We........ L. 1.10.0. 
One Larg Iron Cittle about 2 gal- 

WONG? i ob cia jesus ..L.0.6.0. 
One pair of Styllards. » LAZO. 
One Frying pan. rr 
One Small Lediine ‘Ginta. wis.0,0 4: oa RONOL 


Two good Duck Whealls at 15 pr 


© SUI soe SSSR year ae LI.10.0. 
| SR Ae L.0.4.0. 
7 || L.0.6.0. 


Two Bedsteads and 2 cords at 10. .L.1.0.0. 
One Large Duftail Chist with a 


NBER SS RR rat rene eee ee L.o.12.0 
Two puter plates and 2 porringers. L.0.4.0. 
One Dozen of Spoons............L.0.2.0. 
Two woden beads. ...<..6..035.06. L.0.12.0. 
Two Good Pillows filed with feth- 

RR OE eee Te L.0.8.0. 
One Iron Ladel. L.0.3.0 
One Brass See. . sow saig® 
Six Butter Tubs at 9/1 pr peace... .L.o.18.0. 
One Hundred Weight of fish... ...L.0.19.0. 
Three Pork Barrell at. Lc OT2O 


One Barrell of Tilcece About 60 


ora coe Caleta dis ite,-0.ec8 L. 1.10.0. 
Two Good Sedar Tubs............L.0.10.0. 
Seventy-five flour casks at 1/6/2....L.5.12.6. 
Eight sets of barrells Trushpops. .L.1.4.0. 


Twenty Two Flax Seeads Cacks at 
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Six Hundred White Oak staves and 
MINE Str ihc cis en anne motees L.1.10.0 
One Thousand black oac sheaves. .L.1.0.0. 
‘Wheee GHMEF SIOCES:........6-5.000555 L.4.0.9. 
Four hundred black oak staves for fox 
Seed Casks at 5/ pr hundred...... L.1.0.0. 
Two Snaving horees... ........0.. L.0.6.0. 
One hundred hoop poales.......... L.0.4.0. 
One Sedar Tub Half Barrell...... L.0.4.0. 
One Churn at 4/ per. « ohnO.4,0 
One half Dozen of ronal ‘tettion. .L.0.2.0 
Three Athorn pals 1 Gallon Each. .L:o.3.0. 
Six Wooden boles 2 Quarts Each. .L.o.6.0. 
oS i era L.0.30. 
One Long Salt Morter............L.0.60. 
oe ee L.1.0.0. 
Fifteen Geas at 1/6 p. p:.........L.1.10. 
Two fron Candlesticks... ......... L.0.30. 
Fifteen Pounds of Soape Grees. ...L.0.3.0. 
One Half Barrel of Soape........ L.0. 10.0. 
Six pounds Tallow at 6/..........L.0.3.0. 
One Hundred of Chestnut Rayls. ..L.1.10.0. 
Thirty weight of Good Flower... .L.o0.5.6. 
Three Large Bee hives at 1/6......L.0.3.6. 
One half hogshead Tub..........L.0.3.6. 


One half Barrell Cask «.....66.60006ke 


Vinegar Barrell and all..........L.0.18.0. 
One Box Iron. «aoe: 
Two wooden Bottles of fa. » 0:0 OO. 


Two outside Jackets half worn 1 both 
wooling . .L.0.15.0. 


Six pair of Good a pany at 3 


pr pair. ; Seine .L.0.18.0. 
One leer ‘Bastion ‘ame... 2 err 
One Cradel White Wood..........L.0.16.0. 
One pair of hand Bellows........L.0.30. 


Three Crows Stocks for hogsheads. 
And 2 barrell Crows at Stocks 1/6. .L.0.7.6. 


Fountain Smith was taken prisoner 
when the town was burned, and died 
of hardship in one of the wretched 
3ritish prisons in New York. He was 
a cooper by trade, and the inventory 
includes his stock as well as house- 
hold Late in the 
eighteenth century there was an im- 
portant carrying-trade between Nor- 
walk and the West Indies. Horses, 
hoops, staves, flour, hams, butter, and 
earthenware were exported in ex- 


furnishings. 
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KNOB OUTING CLUB 


change for sugar molasses, and 
liquors. There is no evidence to show 
that Norwalk contained any stately 
mansions in Colonial days; the houses 
of the wealthiest and best born fam- 
ilies seem to have differed from the 
humbler ones only in size. They were 
all of the farmhouse type of architec- 
ture. The description of the Esaias 
Bouton house on Wilson’s Cove ac- 
curately given by W. S. Bouton, a lo- 
cal antiquarian of twenty years ago, is 
probably typical of the houses of the 
Revolutionary period. “It was a two- 
storied frame structure with a long 
roof sloping to the rear, the main tim- 
bers were of oak, fourteen inches 
square and covered with chestnut 
shingles, with the butts fourteen 
inches to the weather. The chimney 
was situated in the center of the build- 
ing, constructed of rough stone, plas- 
tered with lime made of clam and 
oyster shells found at Naramake, now 
Wilson’s Point. The windows were 
few and small.” This particular home 
had a Tory owner, and the fire on its 


wide hearth, facing the front windows, 
was used as a beacon to British for- 
aging parties from Long Island, only 
eight miles away across the Sound, 
on which the house faced. When the 
building was torn down a workman 
found in the wall an order signed by 
General Tryon, which read, “Deliver 
the beef, grain, and vegetables, previ- 
ously ordered to my commissary. Send 
them to the usual place of shipment.” 
The chimney of the Bouton house, 
drawn by William Hamilton Gibson, 
appears in “Picturesque America,” 
published about twenty-five years ago. 
For years it served as a landmark for 
fishermen and surveyors of the oyster 
beds, but is no longer in existence. 
Naramake, the Indian village men- 
tioned above, was occupied before the 
settlement of Norwalk by a tribe of 
Mohegans. Traces of it were long vis- 
ible, and heaps of shells, graves, and 
arrow-heads were abundant. A doc-. 
tor of two generations ago discovered 
an Indian herb garden there, which, 
he declared, contained a remedy for 
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every ill to which flesh is heir. That 
has disappeared, but the botanist finds 
all the flora of this region in the Wil- 
son Point woods, and the pink mallows 
in the marshes are one of the glories 
of the place. The Knob Outing Club 
controls the beach and a wooded knoll 
at Wilson Point, with private bath- 
houses, boat-houses, and casino, where 
the families and visitors of the club 
find recreation and social pastimes for 
eight months in the year. The Nor- 
walk Yacht Club has an attractive 
boat-house at Hickory Bluff on Wil- 
son’s Cove, which is another rallying- 
point for Norwalk society people in 
the summer time. Bell Island, near 
by, is a summer colony of cottages 
whose occupants come from New 
York or inland Connecticut to enjoy 
the sea breezes on its rocky cliffs and 
beautiful beaches. Following the 
coast line we come next to Roton 
Point, a pleasure resort for all sorts 
and conditions of men from every- 
where. Two iron steam-boats from 
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New York bring daily excursion par- 
ties from the city to the hotel, groves, 
and magnificent beaches of Roton ; and 
all the seaside pastimes are provided 
for them. Rowayton is a village at 
the mouth of Five Mile River, whose 
chief industrial interest is oyster grow- 
ing. Artists find it very paintable, 
with its wharves and water craft and 
picturesque location. John Kensett 
painted some of his best pictures at 
Contentment Island, near Rowayton, 
and one often sees the easel and um- 
brella or the sketch-book in the hands 
of summer visitors. 

Adrian Block discovered the Nor- 
walk Islands in 1614, styling them 
“the Archipelago.”” Rocky and cedar- 
grown they are a picturesque feature 
of the harbor. Sheffield or Smith’s 
Island, one of the largest, is distin- 
guished by a lighthouse, which is soon 
to be superseded by a new light fur- 
ther out on Green’s Reef, for which 
Congress has appropriated $60,000. 
At night Eaton’s Neck light on Long 
Island, directly opposite, winks across 
the water at its neighbor light in Con- 
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Oak HILL, NORWALK 


RESIDENCE OF HENRY LOCKWOOD 





RESIDENCE OF HON. J. H. FERRIS 





THE G. B. ST. JOHN HOUSE, NORWALK 


RESIDENCE OF T. H. VANDERHOEF 





RESIDENCE OF T. J. RAYMOND 























MOUTH OF FIVE MILE RIVER 


necticut. Long Island is always vis- 
ible by day, a blue mass on the horizon 
with white sand banks flashing in the 


sun. An old saw runs, 


‘When Long Island goes to sea, 
Then fair weather there will be. 
When Long Island comes ashore, 
Then the storm will surely roar.”’ 
From the Knob at Wilson’s Point 
one sees Keyser’s Island, on which is 
a monastery known as Manresas In- 
stitute, a retreat for Roman Catholic 
priests. The island was purchased 
about forty years ago by John H. Key- 
ser, a New York business man and 
philanthropist, who spent thousands 
of dollars in building a road across the 
marsh connecting it with the main- 
land and converting the rocky island 
into a park with rare trees and shrubs, 
greenhouses and orchards surrounding 
a fine house. About twelve years ago 
it was sold to its present owners. Tav- 
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ern Island is the home of Norwalk’s 
oldest pilot, Joseph Merrill, who is 
saluted daily by the New York steam- 
boat in its passage out of the harbor. 
Two picturesque red cottages perch on 
its rocky bluffs belonging to summer 
residents. Norwalk harbor is a diffi- 
cult one to enter on account of the 
islands and reefs at the mouth of the 
Norwalk River; and, when Tryon’s 
fleet brought the invaders from Long 
Island in 1779, he had to find a Nor- 
walk Tory to serve as pilot. Greg- 
ory’s Point, nearly opposite Keyser’s 
Island, is another favorite resort in the 
summer. <A _ good hotel furnishing 
shore dinners and excellent bathing 
facilities are the attractions of the 
place. In 1878 the steamboat Adelphi, 
which had just started from its wharf 
for New York, was blown up by a 
boiler explosion off Gregory’s Point, 
and about 30 persons were killed and 
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many injured. Another fearful acci- 
dent which gave Norwalk notoriety for 
years afterward among people who 
had never heard of it otherwise, oc- 
curred in 1853, when an express train 
plunged into an open draw, and 45 
passengers were killed and many more 
injured, the engineer having failed to 
notice the signal. Such a thing could 
not happen to-day with the modern 
system of signals, in addition to 


which the railroad has further pro- 
switch 


vided an automatic which 
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place. Its industries are numerous. 
Hats, locks, shoes, air and gas com- 
pressors, and cigars are some of the 
products, and the firms are known 
throughout the country. The bustling 
little city is about forty years old, and 
it may be said to have been brought 
into existence by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad ; for, when 
the first train went through, Old Well 
was a hamlet, and it has to-day about 
7,000 inhabitants. South Norwalk is 
proud of its municipal electric plant, 





SMITH ISLAND LIGHT HOUSE 


would derail the locomotive if, by any 
chance, the engineer should disregard 
the signals. At the wharfs in South 
Norwalk one may count a dozen oyster 
steamers on Sunday, when they are 
not at work on the oyster beds of the 
Sound. It was a South Norwalk man, 
Captain Peter Decker, who first ap- 
plied steam to oyster dredging in 1872, 
by fitting up the sloop Early Bird with 
an engine and tackle for the purpose. 
From the deck of a steamboat entering 
the harbor one gets a general view of 
South Norwalk as a manufacturing 





which is a model of its kind, and fre- 
quently visited by committees from 
other cities. Strangers are always 
puzzled to find two cities in the town- 
ship of Norwalk, for a mile separates 
South Norwalk from the City of Nor- 
walk, which is the older section of the 
town, and an earlier center of popula- 
tion. Asa background to the business 
portion of South Norwalk, is a ridge 
of high land many beautiful! 
streets on which are some of the pleas- 
antest homes commanding an outlook 
on Long Island Sound. West Avenue, 


with 
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which is the principal highway be- 
tween Norwalk and South Norwalk, 
is lined with beautiful homes sur- 
rounded by lawns and shade trees. The 
handsomest residence in Norwalk is 
“Elmenworth,” on West Avenue,which 
was built about thirty years ago, by 
Legrand Lockwood, at a cost of a mil- 
lion dollars. The house is of granite, 
and situated in a beautiful park. It is 
owned at present by Mrs. C. D. 
Matthews of New York, who uses it 
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Norwalk is full of houses of local his- 
torical interest, and its streets have an 
air of olden times which is most attrac- 
tive. Passing through its business 
portion and climbing up Mill Hill past 
the picturesque Town House, sur- 
rounded by an ancient burial ground, 
we find ourselves on “The Green,” 
shaded by noble elms. Norwalk used 
to be famous for its great elm trees, 
but the finest specimens succumbed to 
the ravages of the beetles a few years 





PILOT’S COTTAGE, TAVERN ISLAND 


for her summer home. In South Nor- 
walk a soldiers’ monument and three 
churches are on this avenue. In front 
of the Armory, between the two cities, 
is a memorial drinking fountain, after 
a design by McKim, Mead and White, 
erected by the Norwalk Chapter, D. 
A. R., in honor of Nathan Hale. The 
Connecticut hero obtained a disguise 
in Norwalk and embarked for Long 
Island on his fatal errand from its 
shores, so that Norwalk claims an es- 
pecial interest in him. The City of 


ago, and only the younger trees re- 
main. The old First Church and St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, the edifices 
of the oldest religious bodies in town, 
face the Green, and also the First Bap- 
tist Church, founded in 1837. The 
South Norwalk churches are off- 
shoots of those in Norwalk, though 
they are of equal size and importance. 
In the case of the Methodist churches 
the case is reversed, and the First M. 
E. Church, founded in 1790, is in South 
Norwalk. The Roman Catholics have 
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HILLSIDE—Mrs. MEAD’S SCHOOL 





FRANKLIN SCHOOL, SOUTH NORWALK 


two churches in Norwalk, 
housed in expensive 
buildings, and a_ club- 
house on West Avenue. 
On East Avenue, near 
Grumman’s Hill, is the 
University School, which 
occupies the building for- 
merly used by the Selleck 
School, founded by Rev. 
C. M. Selleck, A. M. Mrs. 
M. E. Mead’s_ School 
sends many fair girls to 
Vassar and other colleges, 
and Miss Baird’s School 
for girls has been in suc- 
cessful existence for 
twenty years. Of pub- 
lic schools there are ten 
graded schools, four of 
which have high-school 
departments, and a num- 
ber of district schools in 
the outlying suburbs. <A 
well-appointed hospital oc- 
cupies a site on a hill with 
a beautiful outlook, There 
are’ picturesque drives in 
every direction around 
Norwalk, and the electric 
cars afford delightful trips 
to all the towns and re- 
sorts along the Sound, 
since it is possible now to 
travel from New Haven 
to New York by tramway, 
and the scenery is pretty 
all of the way. When one 
tires of the sea it is pos- 
sible to drive to the hills of 
New Canaan, Ridgefield, 
and Weston, about ten 
miles into the country. 
The latter place, quite 
away from ll rail- 
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RESIDENCE OF E. BEARD 


roads, and thinly populated, reminds 
one of nooks in the Catskill Moun- 
tains, especially in the vicinity of the 
Forge, where the falls of the Sauga- 
tuck River dash over great boulders 
beside an ever-green forest. Or, if 
one searches for human touches in a 
quiet country landscape, West Nor- 
walk will reward him with glimpses of 
old New England homes, some of 
which have stood unchanged for over 
a hundred years,their shingles silvered 
by the weather, with porches draped 
in vines, and door yards a mass of 
shrubbery. All of the country roads 
are rich in flora and bird-life, and na- 
ture lovers need not go far to find 
these things. The shallow reaches of 
the Norwalk River, running over a bed 
strewn with boulders, its banks em- 
bowered in a wealth of shrubbery and 
moisture-loving plants, delight botan- 
ist, bird-lover, and artist alike; while 
the Camera Club of Norwalk found 
subjects for a year’s work in the va- 
riety of scenes afforded by the river 
through the country, from the city to 
the salt waters of the Sound. 

Close at hand, for an afternoon 
drive, are Gregory’s Point, Fitch’s 
Point, and Calf Pasture Beach, where 
the carriages drive to the brink of 
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the waters of Long Island Sound. 
Calf Pasture is unspoiled by “im- 
provements,” and its crescent-shaped 
beach of white sand affords a lovely 
view of sea and sky and rocky is- 
lands just off shore. One reaches it 
by the Pine Hill road, near the Lud- 
low Monument, crossing the Marvin 
lands on the ridge, which have de- 
scended directly to their present own- 
ers from the first generation of Nor- 
walk settlers. The ridge commands 
one of the loveliest views imaginable, 
showing the mouth of the river, and 
Long Island Sound for miles to the 
south and east, with South Norwalk 
below its green hill on the west. 
Danbury, New Canaan, Wilton, 
Westport, and Ridgefield are all in 
some sense daughter towns of Nor- 
walk, being largely settled by Norwalk 
families. The list of illustrious men 
of Norwalk ancestry is a long one, in- 
cluding two presidents of Yale, Rev. 
James Lockwood and _ Timothy 
Dwight, 2d; the three famous Perrys, 
Commodore Christopher Raymond 
Perry, Commodore Oliver Hazzard 
Perry, of Lake Erie fame, and Com- 
Matthew C. Perry, 
opened the ports of Japan to com- 
merce; Rev. Elizur Goodrich, D. D.. 


modore who 
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and Right Rev. Abraham Jarvis, 
Henry J. Raymond, who founded the 
New York Times; A. H. Byington, 
war correspondent of the Tribune, and 
American Consul at Naples, as well 
as editor of the old Norwalk Gazette ; 
Capt. Moses Rogers, commander of 
the first steamship which crossed the 
Atlantic; the two famous brothers, 
Hon. John Sherman and Gen. W. T. 
Sherman; Gen. Rufus King, Briga- 
dier-General E. F. Bullard, and Col. 
Wolsey R. Hopkins, U. S. A.; S. T. 
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unique honor upon Norwalk by hav- 
ing both branches of the legislature 
presided over by Norwalk men, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor E. O. Keeler and 
Speaker John H. Light. General Rus- 
sell Frost, of the State Militia, is also 
a Norwalk man. Hon. E. J. Hill, of 
Norwalk, is serving a second term as 
member of Congress for the Thir- 
teenth district, and is a member of the 
financial committees of the House of 
Representatives. Norwalk of to-day 
and the future differs from the Nor- 
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Goodrich, “Peter Parley’; Horatio 
Seymour, L.L. D., Judge O. S. Sey- 
mour of the Superior Court, and ex- 
Governor T. H. Seymour; Chancellor 
James Kent, “the Blackstone of 
America” ; ex-Governors P. C. Louns- 
bury and George Lounsbury ; the three 
Warren brothers, who founded Troy, 
N. Y.; Nehemiah Rogers, founder of 
St. John, New Brunswick; these are 
only a few of the eminent men who 
have Norwalk blood in their veins. 
Hon. Clark Bissell, of Norwalk, was 
Governor of the State in 1846-49. 
In t1gor Connecticut conferred a 


walk of the first two centuries of its 
history. The colonists were English- 
men, the two generations succeeding 
the Revolution were Americans; but 
fifty years ago new elements came in, 
and a new type of citizen is making. 
First came the Irishman, and he and 
his children are already assimilated ; 
then came the German, and he is one 
of us; the children of the first Italians 
are taking their place in public affairs ; 
the Scandinavian, the Hungarian, and 
the Russian Jew have followed, and all 
these are to influence the future of the 
good old Town of Norwalk. 

















Thomas Jefferson and Higher 
Education 


By George Frederick Mellen 


HE many-sided Franklin had 
his counterpart in the many- 
sided Jefferson, From what- 
ever point of view the latter 

may be scanned, he is found almost 
equally as interesting as Franklin, if 
not always so original. His activities, 
bestowed upon widely diverse fields 
and questions, were marked by surpris- 
ing thoroughness; his achievements 
were the results of clear vision and 
cautious experiment. Though known 
to fame as statesman and diplomatist, 
the work done and the influence ex- 


erted by him in the cause of education 
are becoming better known as educa- 
tional movements and problems are 
more carefully studied. More than 
any other American, Franklin not ex- 
cepted, he was instrumental in interest- 
ing foreign scholarship in America and 
in inducing foreign educators to make 
this country the scene of their labors. 
In thus doing he affected vitally educa- 
tional ideals and changed radically 
some of the current educational prac- 
tices. The contribution made by him, 
directly and _ incidentally, to the 
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educational forces of America through 
men and influences from across the At- 
lantic Ocean must always command 
grateful interest and recognition. 

It will be remembered that religious 
persecutions and political revolutions, 
from the outset, have been the great 
feeders for the intellectual life of 
America. Liberty, civil and religious, 
has been the inspiration and the watch- 
word guiding the movements of 
colonists and the consciences of indi- 
viduals. In Jefferson, victims of un- 
just oppression found always a ready 
sympathizer and ardent advocate. Es- 
pecially was this true in the case of men 
of the highest intellectual gifts. From 
the dawn of his intellectual life to its 
serene setting, he was dominated most 
by men of foreign birth or education 
and by the literature and science ema- 
nating from European sources. In 
this there was a singular breadth of 
vision instead of a narrow provincial- 
To him civil liberty and indi- 
vidual freedom found their most con- 
genial atmosphere and exercise in 
America; but the highest forms of 


ism. 


learning and the truest expositions of 
philosophy had their seat in the Old 
World. The combination 
upon American soil in richest measure 
and under the guidance of leading 


of these 


scientists and scholars was the task set 
for a lifetime, and it was followed with 
unwavering purpose. 

This preference for foreign educa- 
tors and this attitude towards foreign 
learning are easily explainable from 
early training and environment and 
from subsequent official position. Jef- 
ferson’s first teacher, who introduced 
him to the study of Latin, Greek, and 
French, was a scholarly Scotchman. 
His second teacher, of considerable 
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reputation in the province of Virginia, 
was a highly educated English clergy- 
man, The man whom he credited with 
fixing his destinies for life was Dr. 
William Small, his professor of mathe- 
matics and philosophy in William and 
Mary College, a native of Scotland and 
a graduate of Edinburgh University. 
Williamsburgh, the seat of the College, 
in manners and customs, in history and 
traditions, and in culture and society, 
was a miniature reproduction of Lon- 
don. The first men of Virginia were 
educated almost wholly by teachers im- 
ported from Scotland, England, and 
Ireland. Madison, Monroe, and Mar- 
shall were the trained products of such 
men. This was none the less true of 
the post-Revolutionary era, when 
Henry Clay, Winfield Scott, and Edgar 
Allan Poe were thus schooled; and it 
continued so until the foreign school- 
master was displaced by the New Eng- 
lander with his diploma from Harvard, 
Yale, or some other New England col- 
As an occupation or means of 
not 


lege. 
livelihood teaching looked 


upon with favor by the average Vir- 


was 


ginian. 

In 1779, appointed Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Jefferson was made a visitor to 
William and Mary College. —Influ- 
enced no doubt by the alliance made 
the vear before with France, he revo- 
lutionized the course of study in the 
college and introduced a distinct chair 
of modern languages. By this step 
he infused a new element into educa- 
tional practice and became the first 
champion of modern language studies 
in an American college curriculum. In 
1784, made joint commissioner with 
Adams and Franklin 
treaties of commerce with foreign na- 
tions, he took up his residence in Paris. 


to negotiate 
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Soon he was appointed Minister to 
france. In this station and in Paris, 
the intellectual capital of the world, his 
zeal and activity in familiarizing him- 
self with the best institutions and meth- 
ods of instruction were commensurate 
with his opportunities for study and 
observation. Association with distin- 
guished scientists and scholars, and dil- 
igent investigations into those institu- 
tions offering the greatest advantages, 
were utilized for the benefit and in- 
formation of inquiring students and 
officers of instruction and discipline at 
home. To J. Bannister, Jr., asking in- 
formation concerning “the best semi- 
nary for the education of youth in Eu- 
rope,” he answered, after weighing 
their respective merits, Geneva and 
Rome; to President Stiles of Yale Col- 
lege he wrote giving accounts of the 
latest movements and discoveries in 
science, the results of the researches 
of astronomers, chemists, and physi- 
cists; to President Willard of Harvard 
College he wrote advising him as to re- 
cent publications in science, language, 
and history, and citing the questions at 
the time absorbing the attention of Eu- 
ropean scientists. While living in 
Paris he became a subscriber to the 
dazzling scheme of Chevalier Quesnay 
to found at Richmond, in Virginia, an 
academy of arts and sciences for the 
United States of America. Projected 
as a memorial of the friendly relations 
between America and France and as a 
bond of future amity, in the magnitude 
of its scope and aim it surpassed the 
wildest dreams of any educational pro- 
moter or enthusiast in the New World. 
That the movement, conceived the year 
of the French alliance, revived after 
the declaration of peace, and prose- 
cuted with vigor up to the outbreak of 
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the French Revolution, should have re- 
ceived such strong countenance as the 


‘names of the subscribers indicate and 


such financial support as to enable the 
founder to erect a building in which to 
begin operations, bespeaks the enthusi- 
asm of its originators for the higher 
education and their confidence in the 
possibilities of the higher culture in 
America. 

Having shown the historical basis of 
Jefferson’s admiration and preference 
for European scholarship, there re- 
mains to be seen how his successive 
and long-continued efforts led to the 
final achievement of his purposes to 
transplant some of its best representa- 
tives to American soil. This determi- 
nation increased the farther in years he 
was removed from his European so- 
journ. When hopes for realization 
seemed bright and he hastened to un- 
fold his plans to fellow Virginians, he 
was met with indifference, discourage- 
ment, or opposition. The picture of 
this great man working persistently 
and waiting patiently for the fruition 
of his desires is one of the inspiring 
and instructive lessons of educational 
history. In his last years, seizing on 
the hopes inspired by the younger gen- 
eration of educated Virginians, he 
brought them into hearty sympathy 
with his efforts and used them for the 
accomplishment of his great aims. 

Returning to America Jefferson was 
urged by Washington to become Secre- 
tary of State in his cabinet. He re- 
luctantly yielded, protesting that it 
meant the abandonment of a purpose 
to retire to private life and give him- 
self over to studies congenial to his 
tastes. While in this office he was 


called upon for information touching 
foreign universities, and gave it as his 
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settled conviction that Edinburgh and 
Geneva were the best in Europe, 
When, therefore, in 1794 the faculty of 
the latter, at variance with the tyranni- 
cal aristocracy recently come into con- 
trol of the Genevan Republic, proposed 
through their representative D’Iver- 
nois to transfer the university to Vir- 
ginia, it was the prospective gratifica- 
tion of his hopes and aims. Taking up 
the proposition with lively interest and 
bent on trying its practicability, he laid 
it privately before influential members 
of the State Legislature, intending with 
encouragement to push the measure. 
Though received with some warmth, it 
was deemed too expensive and imprac- 
ticable. Not disheartened by this re- 
fusal to consider overtures or ways and 
means he pressed the matter upon the 
attention of Washington, who was now 
impressed with the need of a national 
university. Washington had expressed 
his purpose to make a liberal donation 
to this end, and Jefferson hoped to di- 
vert it into this new channel. At the 
same time he appealed to the patriotism 
and state pride of the President, urging 
that he give it for an institution to be 
located in Virginia and within easy 
reach of the Federal capital. Wash- 
ington refused to consider the offer of 
the Genevan professors, and that with 
reasons so cogent as to make Jeffer- 
son’s enthusiasm appear trivial and his 
espousal ill-advised. While deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of the 
higher education and the necessity of 
immediate organized action for its pro- 
motion, the views of these distin- 
guished men appear in striking con- 
trast. Both were agreed in objections 
to sending young men to Europe to be 
educated, Washington’s objections 
Jefferson’s 


being chiefly political, 
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moral. The ideas of the former were 
practical and national, investing the 
whole country with a proprietary inter- 
est in a university, while those of the 
latter were sentimental and sectional, 
the proposed™ institution benefitting 
Virginia chiefly and the nation inci- 
dentally. Washington dying at sixty- 
seven years of age, it cannot now be 
conjectured what he might have ac- 
complished towards the realization of 
his plans and ideals, had he lived to the 
age of Jefferson, who was eighty-two 
years old before he saw the University 
of Virginia, the ripened product of his 
brain and genius, opened for the recep- 
tion of students. 

Jefferson readily acquiesced in these 
judgments, and frankly wrote the 
Swiss professors the decision reached. 
With this scheme abandoned, he is 
found next planning new measures for 
Virginia’s educational welfare and 
turning to English sources for in- 
formation and advice. In 1792 one 
of the periodic attempts made for par- 
liamentary reform in England was re- 
newed, given impetus by the French 
Revolution. The drastic measures em- 
ployed by the government to suppress 
the growing sentiment, and the un- 
friendly attitude of its partisans tow- 
ards all dissenters, drove to America 
some men distinguished in letters and 
science. Among these Jefferson was 
brought into confidential relations with 
Joseph Priestley, scientist and theo- 
logian, Thomas Cooper, scientist and 
jurist, and Henry Toulmin, a man of 
great learning. Their political and re- 
ligious views were in harmony with his 
own, all being staunch republicans and 
Unitarians. He expressed a feeling 
of regret that Priestley and Cooper set- 
tled in Pennsylvania, intimating that a 
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wider and more needy field was offered 
in Virginia. He sent Toulmin to Ken- 
tucky with strong letters of endorse- 
ment, which put him into the presi- 
dency of Transylvania Seminary, the 
germ of Transylvania University. 

In framing the educational system 
of Virginia Jefferson, in the spirit of 
loyalty and gratitude to William and 
Mary College, which had proved itself 
a school of statesmen, intended to make 
that institution the capstone of the 
structure. However, conscious of its 
charter limitations and local disadvan- 
tages, he entertained little hope of 
carrying out the scheme. By the 
opening of the new century all cur- 
rents, commercial, political, social, and 
religious, had turned adverse to the 
venerable seat of learning. His prac- 
tical wisdom and prophetic sense saw 
Virginia’s need to be an institution 
which should attract by the learning of 
its faculty, by the adequacy of its 
equipment, and by the favorableness 
of its location. While dictating the 
creed and policy of a new party he 
found time to plan for a new institution 
at the very dawn of a new century. He 
began to correspond and to converse 
with distinguished scientists personally 
familiar with European universities, 
trusting from their combined wisdom 
to formulate a plan suited to a new 
country and to new conditions; at the 
opportune time he hoped to receive the 
support of the State Legislature in car- 
rying it out. In the request for plans 
he invariably sought to impress the 
idea that the institution was to be lib- 
eral in policy and modern in ideas. In 
1800, in a letter to Dr. Priestley, he 
indicated the source whence he in- 
tended to draw his professorial ma- 
terial thus: “We should propose to 
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draw from Europe the first characters 
in science by considerable temptations. 

* * * From some splendid char- 
acters I have received offers most per- 
fectly reasonable and practicable.” The 
same year the French economist, Du- 
pont de Nemours, landed in the United 
States, a political exile, and visited Jef- 
ferson while Vice-President in Phila- 
delphia. From so eminent an author- 
ity views were eagerly sought, and out 
of them was evolved an elaborate 
treatise on a complete system of educa- 
tion for North America, from the com- 
mon school to the university. Three 
years later, after he had become Presi- 
dent, Jefferson wrote to Professor Pic- 
tet, of the Genevan faculty, a letter 
practically of the same tenor as that ad- 
dressed to Priestley. For little more 
than ten years the interests were held 
in abeyance, crowded out by the cares 
of state and by international complica- 
tions. With the burdens of the Presi- 
dency removed and the War of 1812 
virtually ended he resumed the task 
with a firmer grasp and a wider out- 
look. 

Albemarle Academy, practically the 
germ of Jefferson’s “pet institution,” 
was coincident in inception with his 
conviction that Europe should be the 
resort for teachers. To note how the 
one kept a sluggish pace with the other 
it will be necessary to retrace our steps 
somewhat. In 1783 he was requested 
to find a principal for a proposed gram- 
mar school in his home county, Albe- 
marle. After unsuccessfully appeal- 


ing to President Witherspoon of 
Princeton College, and trying in vain 
to find in Philadelphia an Irish gen- 
tleman of satisfactory habits and qual- 
ifications, he finally deemed it would be 
necessary to secure a teacher from 
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Scotland, feeling well assured of the 
sobriety and attentiveness of one from 
that quarter. Albemarle Academy 
was chartered in 1803, but only nomi- 
nally existed until 1814, when Jeffer- 
son was placed on its board of trustees. 
The University of Virginia opened its 
doors in 1825. The history of the in- 
tervening years is one of masterful 
purpose and orderly progression. 
There was no wavering, no faltering. 
The temporary obstacles met served 
but to give time for the gathering of 
fresh strength with which to make a 
more vigorous advance. There was at 
times a change of base or tactics; but 
always the same end was kept in view. 
Virginia was to have a real university, 
manned, in the main, by European 
specialists. 

Immediately upon the acceptance of 
the trusteeship Jefferson, with wonted 
energy, applied himself to the endow- 
ment and organization of the academy, 
intending it as the crowning act and 
service of his last years. Thomas 
Cooper, the eminent scientist, was se- 
lected as chief adviser, and Joseph C. 
Cabell, the young scholar in politics, 
was his chosen representative in the 
State Legislature. Cooper, who was a 
graduate of Oxford, England, had 
been twenty years in America, had sat 
on the bench, and was professor of 
chemistry in Dickinson College. In 
science Jefferson esteemed him the 
ablest man in America, and had pro- 
found regard for his legal knowledge. 
The propriety of taking one of the sev- 
eral professorships in the contemplated 
institution had been suggested to him. 
Cabell, after graduating at William 
and Mary College and three years of 
study and travel in Europe, where he 
attended famed universities in France 
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and Italy, had chosen a professional 
career, and was just beginning to con- 
secrate his culture and talents to the 
service of the state. With financial 
aid from the State and from private 
sources, Jefferson counted confidently 
upon establishing “the best seminary 
of the United States.” This was not 
an empty claim. College education in 
America had not advanced beyond the 
grammar school of England. The 
standard north and south was prac- 
tically the same; in 1811 A. B. Long- 
street, author of the inimitable 
sketches, “Georgia Scenes,” and 
George McDuffie, the fiery orator and 
statesman of South Carolina, left the 
academy of Moses Waddell, the former 
to enter the Junior class in Yale Col- 
lege, the latter the same class in South 
Carolina College. For his professor- 
ships he declared that he had in hand 
three of the ablest characters in the 
world, surpassing in scholarship any 
three professors in any European uni- 
versity. These were Jean Baptiste 
Say, one of the world’s celebrated 
economists, Thomas Cooper, and pos- 
sibly, in the opinion of the late Pro- 
fessor Herbert B. Adams, the historian 
of the beginnings of the University of 
Virginia, Destutt de Tracy, the noted 
metaphysician,—two Frenchmen and 
one Englishman. 

Fortunately for the coming univer- 
sity the Legislature was not brought 
over to all the demands made upon it. 
In the course of the next three years it 
changed the name of the institution to 
Central College, reorganized the board 
of visitors, and granted substantial 
privileges. In 1817 matters had pro- 


gressed so far as to encourage the be- 
ginning of faculty organization, There 
is also, on the part of the guiding spirit, 
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a change of point of view concerning 
the source of supply for professorial 
material. Instead of employing only 
educated Europeans, with a decided 
preference for Frenchmen, men of Eu- 
ropean training are preferred and New 
Englanders are invited to hold chairs. 
The first choice of the board fell on 
Rev. Samuel Knox, a Maryland edu- 
cator presiding over Baltimore Col- 
lege. Many interesting and signifi- 
cant factors entered into the selection. 
He was a native of Ireland and a 
graduate of Glasgow University, a 
Presbyterian minister of the strictest 
order, who had preached and pub- 
lished a sermon condemning the views 
of Dr. Priestley. In advocacy of Jef- 
ferson for the Presidency he had vin- 
dicated his religious conduct and prin- 
ciples before the American public, and 
was the author of a treatise on educa- 
tion supposed to have influenced Jeffer- 
son in planning his university. The 
nomination of Knox never reached 
him. More than a year had passed 
when Knox heard incidentally that Jef- 
ferson desired to have him in the new 
college. He wrote instantly and ap- 
plied for a position. Jefferson’s reply 
gave no encouragement, and put him 
aside on the plea that plans were im- 
mature, and that he had given them 
over to other hands. Jefferson’s action 
would appear inexcusable and inexpli- 
cable, were it not known that at the 
time he was greatly distressed by the 
storm which had broken over his head. 
Rescinding its action ,in electing Knox, 
the board had chosen Cooper, a Uni- 
tarian, professor of natural science and 
law. Though irreproachable in life 
and character, his religious views were 
so obnoxious to orthodoxy in Virginia 
as to outweigh all considerations of 
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preéminent scholarship and distin- 
guished reputation. Indignant protest 
was made; charges were rife that the 
institution was to be committed to irre- 
ligion. The pressure brought to bear 
forced Cooper’s resignation. This 
was a sore disappointment to Jeffer- 
son, and for a brief season dampened 
his ardor. The comfort he took to 
himself was in the possibility of bring- 
ing “from Europe, equivalents in 
science” to take Cooper’s place, whom 
he followed with good wishes and pat- 
ronage to South Carolina College. 

In casting about for a faculty Jeffer- 
son was not averse to the employment 
of New England men whose qualifica- 
tions complied with his retirements. 
In 1815 George Ticknor had visited 
him at Monticello previous to going 
to Germany for study and travel. From 
this intercourse mutual admiration and 
sincere affection developed. The in- 
timacy, in subsequent years, bore fruit 
in the broadening and liberalizing of 
the work at Harvard College. The 
Harvard professorship of French and 
Spanish Literature tendered to Ticknor 
while abroad was accepted before his 
return. Despite this fact, from time 
to time, Jefferson continued to write 
pressing upon his attention Virginia’s 
coming institution and the hope in- 
dulged of having him in its faculty. 
By formal action of the board of visit- 
ors, one year after Ticknor had en- 
tered upon his work in Harvard, he 
was called to the chair of languages 
in what was now, 1820, the University 
of Virginia. At the same time Na- 
thaniel Bowditch, another New Eng- 
lander, a noted mathematician, was in- 
vited to accept the chair of mathe- 
matics. These offers, declined by 


both, discredit an wunfathered story 
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which has appeared in print. Jefferson, 
it is said, when it was suggested to him 
that he could find able professors for 
his chairs in New England colleges, 
replied that he could not think of de- 
priving those colleges of their pro- 
fessors, but privately said that he did 
not desire to have any “Connecticut 
Latin” in the University of Virginia. 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that it was while returning from a 
visit to Jefferson that Ticknor sought 
out two scholarly young German ref- 
ugees in Philadelphia, who, dis- 
appointed in their efforts to find con- 
genial employment, were in the act of 
engaging themselves as farm hands in 
the interio*t of Pennsylvania. Im- 
pressed by their scholarship and other 
qualifications, Ticknor induced them to 
accompany him to Massachusetts, 
where, in time, both became professors 
of distinction in Harvard College. 
These were Dr. Charles Beck in the 
chair of Latin, and Dr. Charles Follen 
in that of German. 

The successive failures to secure 
professors worked in the end to the ad- 
vantage of the new university. The 
following four years were eventful in 
preparation and consolidation. In- 
creasing appropriations were made by 
the legislature; popular prejudice was 
minimized or overcome; religious sects 
were won over; the various sections of 
the State were united in support of the 
young institution, and buildings were 
erected which Ticknor praised, de- 
scribing them as “a mass of buildings 
more beautiful than anything architec- 
tural in New England, and more ap- 
propriate to a university than can, per- 
haps, be found in the world.” Some 
years before Jefferson had felt that it 
would be necessary to send an agent to 
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Europe to find suitable men with whom 
to fill the chairs, and wished Cabell to 
undertake the mission. Writing to 
Ticknor he suggested that these would 
likely be selected from Edinburgh. 
From under the French spell, he had 
become convinced that the best results 
were to be secured only from pro- 
fessors who could communicate their 
instruction to students in the latter’s 
language. A kinship of race and lan- 
guage carried with it a knowledge of 
customs and manners, and a guarantee 
of better understanding and readier ap- 
proach. Cabell declined to go, when 
Francis W. Gilmer was selected for the 
delicate task. Though not edu- 
cated abroad, he was accredited by Jef- 
ferson as “the best-educated subject 
we have raised since the Revolution.” 
In 1824, bearing letters to Richard 
Rush, minister to England, and to 
John Cartwright, English politician 


_and reformer, he set out on his mo- 


mentous errand. Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh were the ob- 
jective points, with London as a base. 
At this time, from the practice of fa- 
voritism in the bestowment of profes- 
sorships, Edinburgh occupied a very 
different rank in Jefferson’s esteem 
from that held when he wrote to Tick- 
nor saying that this seat of learning 
would be largely drawn on for ma- 
terial. The man who declined to con- 
sider his own kinsman, universally held 
to be fully qualified, in connection with 
a chair in the university, could not tol- 
erate nepotism eyen in an institution 
which he had venerated and praised a 
generation before as one of “the two 
eyes of Europe.” 

At this late day Jefferson’s ex- 


pressed dread of the average testi- 
monials of scholarship and character, 
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and his cautious measures to evade 
the presentation of such make interest- 
ing reading. By this time he had 
grown too wise to suppose that he 
could draw from Europe “their first 
characters in science,” as twenty years 
before he had written to Priestley. Men 
whose reputations and positions were 
secure he did not hope to entice to the 
outposts of civilization by any consid- 
erations, pecuniary or otherwise. His 
hope now was to attract ambitious 
young scholars who, in teaching power 
and scholarly research, were treading 
eagerly in the footsteps of older pro- 
fessors, crowding them too closely for 
comfort, and showing themselves 
abundantly able to take their places. 
The comprehension of this sound prin- 
ciple in university supply and adminis- 
tration proved all the more the prac- 
tical wisdom of the man and his su- 
preme fitness for the work he was set- 
ting on foot. 

Gilmer did his work thoroughly and 
satisfactorily. In the chair of ancient 
languages the selection fell on George 
Long, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Cambridge;/ in mathematics, on 
Thomas Key, a graduate of the same 
college; in modern languages and 
Anglo Saxon, on George Blaettermann, 
a native of Germany then living in 
London ; in natural philosophy and as- 
tronomy, on Charles Bonnycastle, a 
graduate of the Royal Military Acad- 
emy at Woolwich ;in medicine, on Rob- 
ley Dunglison, an Englishman and a 
graduate of Erlangen University in 
Germany. For patriotic reasons the 
chairs of law and of ethics and political 
economy were reserved by Jefferson 
for Americans, or rather for Virgin- 
ians. The standards set by these men 
were high and rigidly maintained, and 
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conformed to the pronounced wishes 
and ideas of the founder. 

The infusion of new ideas and meth- 
ods and the large liberty hitherto un- 
known in American college life were 
unappreciated and misunderstood by a 
large and influential element of the stu- 
dent body. These gave unceasing 
trouble, becoming so untractable as to 
cause the professors to contemplate 
seriously the resignation of their po- 
sitions. It may have been that they 
were not so far removed from the war 
of 1812 as to forget the bitter wran- 
glings and struggles with Great Brit- 
ain, and resented the wholesale intro- 
duction of English educators. A stu- 
dent insurrection was the occasion of 
one of the most dramatic incidents in 
Jefferson’s life. So violent in out- 
break and ungovernable in disposition 
had the students become that the board 
of visitors felt it necessary to intervene. 
In a body, the aged rector at their head, 
they adjourned from Monticello to the 
University, four miles distant, to sum- 
mon the students before them. There 
sat Jefferson, Madison, Cabell, Chap- 
man Johnson, and others. In the hush 
and suspense of the throng Jefferson 
arose and declared that he confronted 
the most painful event of his life. Then, 
overcome with emotion and unable to 
proceed, he yielded the floor to John- 
son requesting him to give expression 
to what he felt. The speech of John- 
son, supported by the dramatic act and 
distressed feelings of Jefferson and 
marked by impassioned outbursts of 
oratory, by bitter denunciation and 
stirring appeal, so swayed the stu- 
dents as to bring about the instant 
reformation of the culprits and good 
discipline afterwards. Only a few 


months elapsed before Jefferson passed 








away. In the meantime he witnessed 
the pleasing spectacle of harmonious 
relations between faculty and students, 
and of steady devotion to scholarly 
work. Among his last declarations 
was the high estimate placed upon the 
quality of the work done, and approval 
of the conduct of the students. 

The terms of service of these educa- 
tors were comparatively brief. Long, 
after three years, accepted a call to the 
University of London, leaving a record 
no less enduring from the beneficent 
results of his labors than the fame 
achieved in England; Key returned 
after two years, became a professor in 
the same university and a philologist of 
reputation; Dunglison, after eight 
years, was attracted to the University 
of Maryland, and thence to Jefferson 
College in Philadelphia; Blaettermann 
was removed in 1840 from his chair, 
and Bonnycastle died the same year—a 
year otherwise memorable in the his- 
tory of the institution, inasmuch as 
Professor Davis, chairman of the fac- 
ulty, was murdered by one of the stu- 
dents. Jefferson’s intention that “the 
first set” of professors should not only 
give reputation to the institution, but 
also prepare “fit successors” was ful- 
filled in a measure. 

The foundations, however, had been 
well laid and the general policy defi- 
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nitely fixed. Degrees based upon broad 
scholarship and certificates of gradua- 
tion or proficiency based upon narrow 
specialization, as honors to be obtained 
and conferred, became the options 
opened to students. In permitting 
freedom of teaching and of learning, 
in adopting a scheme of independent or 
coordinate schools, in eliminating 
the idea of sectarian control or inter- 
ference, and in establishing the honor 
system of discipline, the institution ex- 
hibited the rich mature fruit of real 
university life and experience, and 
pointed to the consummate flower- 
ing of true university ideals. In the 
years that have passed, the high hopes 
of Jefferson have been to a large extent 
realized, his unselfish toil has been gen- 
erously rewarded ; as the years flow on, 
the significance of that portion of the 
inscription on his monument, “Father 
of the University of Virginia,” widens 
and deepens. In the outcome of his 
laborious efforts and multifarious 
plans to give Virginia a complete sys- 
tem of education, the introduction of 
the foreign educator stands a lasting 
credit to his prescience and wisdom, a 
permanent monument to his fame and 
genius. From the university he 
founded and fashioned an influence 
went forth which was soon felt in 
the East and throughout the South. 























The Pennsylvania Germans 


By Lucy Forney Bittinger 


(Continued from June number.) 


HE Revolutionary War be- 
ing over, the Indian inva- 
sions, stimulated so largely 


_ by the British, ceased on the 
frontier. This, and the activity which 
had been aroused by the war and was 
now turned into peaceful channels, en- 
couraged Western emigration, and in 
this movement the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans had their part. There had long 
been a German settlement on Dunk- 
ard’s Creek, in what is now Fayette 
County, and from this region, the head- 
waters of the Monongahela River, 
commerce took its rise. In 1782 Jacob 
Yoder set out from “Redstone Old 
Fort” (Brownsville) with a flatboat 
loaded with goods, and floated down 
to New Orleans to trade. When 
Michael Fink arrived, in the same 
year, the French officials had never 
heard of Pittsburg. their starting-place. 
These two men seem to have been the 
pioneers of the keelboatmen who sub- 
sequently made such a figure in the de- 
velopment of the West. 

Ten years later, a German, George 
Anschiitz, made the first iron ever 
made in the “Iron City,” in a little fur- 
nace where is now Shadyside. 

Many of the Western pioneers were 
Pennsylvania Germans, though they 
often emigrated directly from the Val- 
ley of Virginia or from Maryland, both 
of which had received their German 
settlers from Pennsylvania. Some 


were daring guides or Indian fighters, 
some, simple frontiersmen. One is 
glad, for the honor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, to say that there were 
few among them of the type of pitiless 
and bloodthirsty borderers represented 
by Lewis, or Ludwig, Wetzel. His 
father had been killed by Indians at 
Wheeling, sacrificing his own life to 
save his comrades, and Ludwig, then 
a young man, vowed eternal vengeance 
on the whole red race. He had four 
brothers who were inspired by the 
same hatred; one of them sunk his 
tomahawk in the head of an Indian 
chief who came under a safe-conduct 
to treat with Gen. Brodhead. Ludwig 
did the same in Harmar’s expedition 
in 1790, was promptly arrested, but had 
to be released, as the excitement of his 
comrades, who intensely admired him, 
was so great. He was indescribably 
fearless and daring; would hunt alone 
a hundred miles in the depths of the 
“Indian Country,” with numberless 
hair-breadth escapes from his enemies, 
as savage and merciless as himself. 
He took more scalps than did the two 
armies of Braddock and St. Clair; and 
with all this ferocity, he was something 
of a dandy and was proud of his long 
hair, which, when he unloosed it, hung 
like a mane to his knees. He often 
served as a guide and guard to parties 
“coming out,” as the phrase was, and 


his name was a tower of strength. He 
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died in Texas and is buried on the 
banks of the Brazos. 

It is strange to turn from this wild 
and bizarre character to the peaceful 
life of German’* settlements in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Here the toils and dan- 
gers of pioneer life were over; the 
Pennsylvania Germans had, as_ has 
been shown, borne their part bravely in 
the struggle which had made the scat- 
tered colonies a nation, and men’s 
minds were now occupied with 
questions of government, of science, of 
commerce, of education. In all these, 
the leading men among the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans distinguished them- 
selves. 

One of the first scientific men of the 
United States was David Rittenhouse, 
the astronomer of Germantown. He 
was the great grandson of that Wil- 
helm Rittenhouse, who, in 1690, erect- 
ed in Germantown the first paper- 
mill in America. David Ritten- 
house was born in Germantown 
in 1732, and was brought up a farmer, 
but showed an astonishing genius for 
mathematics. When he had made, 
without any help, a wooden clock, it 
was concluded that he should give up 
farming for clockmaking. While 
working at his new trade by day, he 
used to give his nights to the study of 
the higher mathematics; early in life, 
he had made, independently, the dis- 
covery of fluxions, and thought it, for 
some years, a knowledge peculiar to 
himself. Presently he constructed an 
orrery, which seems to have excited 
among the philosophers of the prov- 
ince much the same quality of wonder 
which the wooden clock had among his 
simpler friends. He came to the no- 


tice of the provincial authorities, who 
employed him to survey their south- 
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ern boundary, which had been many 
years in dispute. Rittenhouse had no 
instruments, save those of his own 
manufacture, and must have been 
largely self-taught, but when the sur- 
veyors, Mason and Dixon, who have 
given their names at the once famous 
“Line,” came to review his work, they 
found it faultless, and used it as the 
basis of their work. Rittenhouse was 
afterwards employed in settling the 
other boundaries of his State, south, 
east, and west, and his labors extended 
over many years, before and after the 
Revolution. He was for a time Treas- 
urer of Pennsylvania; he succeeded 
Franklin as President of the American 
Philosophical Society, having intro- 
duced himself to their notice by a 
communication on the transit of 
Venus in 1769, which he viewed in an 
extemporized observatory of his own; 
so interested was he, that at the mo- 
ment of contact he fainted from ex- 
citement, but recovered and made some 
valuable observations. He was the first 
Director of the United States Mint, 
holding the office until almost the time 
of his death, in 1796. 

Two Pennsylvania Germans did 
themselves honor in the beginnings of 
our government, in what Fiske has 
well called “the critical period of 
American history;”’ these were Gen. 
Peter Muhlenberg and his brother, 
Frederick Augustus. After the war, 
Gen. Muhlenberg’s old congregation 
wished him to return to their pulpit, 
but he refused, probably feeling him- 
self better fitted for civil life; and in- 
deed he had in this sphere a long and 
honorable record. His brother, Fred- 
erick, we last saw banished from his 
New York pulpit by the Tories on ac- 
count of his patriotic sentiments, and 
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his fearless declaration of them. Since 
that time, he had served in the UConti- 
nental Congress, been Speaker of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, and Presi- 
dent of the “Council of Censors,” a 
venerable institution of which the State 
of Pennsylvania made a short trial in 
the governmental chaos succeeding the 
Revolution. When this was to be 
ended, he and his brother, the general 
(who had been the acting Governor of 
the State), threw all their influence on 
the side of the new constitution, and its 
adoption by Pennsylvania was secured. 
One or the other of these brothers, and 
sometimes both, sat in the First, Sec- 
ond, Third, and Fourth Congresses. 
Frederick was chosen Speaker of the 
Third Congress. It was his casting 
vote which decided the acceptance of 
the Jay treaty and averted a war with 
France. Gen. Muhlenberg was also 
elected to the United States Senate in 
1801, but soon resigned to take the 
office of collector of the port of Phila- 
delphia, in the incumbency of which he 
died. 

A third of this remarkable brother- 
hood found his distinction in a very 
different sphere. Henry Ernest Muh- 
lenberg was, like his brothers, educated 
for the church, but, unlike them, con- 
tinued in the ministry through life. His 
faithful labors in his vocation did not 
procure him the celebrity which was 
won by his scientific accomplishments. 
It was during his patriotic exile from 
his pulpit in Philadelphia that his at- 
tention was first called to botanical 
study. Afterwards becoming pastor 
of a church in Lancaster, he published 
there, in 1813, one of the earliest bo- 
tanical catalogues of Pennsylvania. He 
corresponded with the Hessian sur- 
geon and botanist, Schépf, and gener- 


ously allowed him to use the scientific 
materials he had collected. He ex- 
changed specimens with European bot- 
anists and was a member of various 
Continental societies, as well as the 
American Philosophical Society, of 
which his fellow-countryman Ritten- 
house was the president. The botanist 
Engelmann gave his name to a North 
American oak, the Quercus Muhlen- 
bergii, more familiarly known as the 
“Yellow Chestnut Oak.” 

Botany seems to have been pecu- 
liarly attractive to such Pennsylvania 
Germans as had scientific tastes. In- 
deed the first American professor of 
botany was Kuhn, of Philadelphia, a 
pupil of Linnzus, but he did little for 
the science. A little later than Muh- 
lenberg, lived Lewis David de 
Schweinitz, a Moravian clergyman, a 
great-grandson of Count Zinzendorf 
and the author of several botanical 
works, the most important of which 
was published in 1823. He particularly 
devoted himself to the abstruse depart- 
ment of cryptogamic botany and is 
said to have added twelve hundred 
species of American fungi to those al- 
ready known. 

The mention of this Moravian botan- 
ist naturally brings up the subject of 
education among the Pennsylvania 
Germans. Prof. Seidensticker’s re- 
marks on their intelligence, apropos 
of Saur’s publications, will be remem- 
bered. The early efforts of the her- 
mits of the Wissahickon, Brother 
Obed’s Sunday-school at Ephrata, and 
the title of Conrad Weiser, “the 
schoolmaster of Tulpehocken,” have 
been mentioned. Many schools had 
been established in connection with 
churches. Immigrants frequently 
brought their schoolmasters with 
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them; indeed the schoolmaster often 
conducted services when there was 
no minister and, conversely, the pas- 
tor often taught in the schools. And 
the ministers of German Pennsylvania, 
in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century were, many of them, well edu- 
cated—university men who com- 
pelled the admiration of the Harvard 
professors for their learning and their 
Latinity. One enthusiastic _his- 
torian has said that, owing to the 
clergymen’s supervision, the schools 
were, in early times, often better in 
the German districts of the State than 
in the English ones; but this is prob- 
ably a hasty generalization. | Who- 
ever has read Judge Pennypacker’s 
delightful account of the old school- 
master, Christopher Dock, must think 
that the children who were taught by 
that Pennsylvania-German Pestalozzi, 
were highly favored in their educa- 
tional advantages. The Moravians, 
in particular, gave great attention to 
education, and had early established 
several excellent schools, as had Luth- 
eran pastors in Philadelphia in their 
congregations. 

In spite of these efforts and of Pro- 
vost Smith’s unlucky project of the 
“German schools,” there was doubt- 
less much truth in Pastor Kunze’s de- 
scription : 

“The Germans consist for the most part 
of such Palatines, Wiirtembergers, and Al- 
satians as in their native land were op- 
pressed by the greatest poverty, and lived 
in the meanest fashion. There are hun- 
dreds and thousands of these (I heard last 
week of a ship on which there were 1,500 
Germans, of whom 1,100 died at sea;) 
packed like herrings on shipboard, and, 
when they arrived, sold as slaves for a cer- 
tain time. When they are free, they nat- 
urally want to grow rich; and there are 
those who have done so; but the fundamen- 


tals of education concern rich and poor 
alike. The Germans here, taking them al- 
together, are not very desirous to gain 
knowledge, chiefly because they see little 
opportunity to get outward advantage there 
by; besides, they have little comprehension 
of real learning. And the English here 
judge all Germany by them.” 

Almost all the early educational ef- 
forts perished in the storms of the 
Revolution. In the last years of the 
war the University of Pennsylvania 
had a large and flourishing German 
department; but its prosperity was 
short. It is now impossible to un- 
derstand why this department, which 
for a few years had a greater number 
of students than the English section, 
should have declined and perished so 
suddenly. Perhaps the departure of 
the energetic and learned Kunze had 
something to do with it; he went, in 
1784, to New York, where he was the 
first to introduce the study of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages into the United 
States. Another cause for the fail- 
ure may have been the competition 
of the Lancaster High School, founded 
in 1787 by the State Legislature, and 
under the auspices of the botanist 
Muhlenberg, as a reward to the Penn- 
sylvania Germans for their services 
to the cause of Independence. This 
institution, after very various for- 
tunes, became a part of the present 
Franklin and Marshall College of the 
German Reformed Church. 

In this connection, it must not be 
forgotten that the founder of the pub- 
lic school system of Pennsylvania was 
a Pennsylvania German, Gov. Wolf, 
who established it in 1832, in the face 
of opposition, of penuriousness and 
sectarianism. He well deserves the 
memorial arch raised by the school 
children of his state to his honor. 
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Many of the governors of Pennsyl- 
vania have been of its German race. 
That Gov. Ritner of whom Whittier 
writes—“The fact redounds to the 
credit and serves to perpetuate the 
memory of the independent farmer 
and high-souled statesman, that he 
alone of all the Governors of the Union 
in 1836 met the insulting demands 
and menaces of the South in a man- 
ner becoming a freeman and hater of 
Slavery, in his message to the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania”—was a Penn- 
sylvania German. To this the poet 
alludes, in his “Ritner” ; 


“And that bold-hearted yeomanry, honest 


and true, 

Who, haters of fraud, give to labor its 
due; 

Whose fathers, of old, sang in concert with 
thine, 


On the banks of Swatara, the songs of the 
Rhine, 

The German-born pilgrims, who first dared 
to brave 

The scorn of the proud in the cause of the 
slave; 

Will the sons of such men yield the lords 

of the south 

One brow for the brand, for the padlock 
one mouth? 

They cater to tyrants? 
chain, 

Which their fathers smote off, on the ne- 
gro again?” 


They rivet the 


How widely the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man race is scattered and what share 
of influence it has contributed to the 
development of the country, is difficult 
to decide and impossible to tabulate. 
The practice of changing German 
names to English ones, easier to spell 
or pronounce, is responsible for much 
of this obscurity, and also the tra- 
ditional opinion of the Pennsylvania 
Germans as a stolid, unprogressive 
race makes their descendants some- 
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times ashamed to confess and glad to 
conceal the tie. 

The most obvious field in which to 
seek the influence of the Pennsylvania 
Germans is afforded by the State’s rec- 
ord in the Civil War; and it is cer 
tainly not a record of which to be 
ashamed—trather one of which to be 
proud. 

It is impossible to treat the share of 
the Pennsylvania Germans in the Civil 
War as we have treated their part in 
the Revolution—to discriminate from 
the rest, German organizations. They 
served in all the regiments that their 
native State sent to the field; and it 
was the largest contribuion given by 
any State to the suppression of the Re- 
bellion. From a carefully taken aver- 
age of the Pennsylvania German names 
on the rosters of the two hundred and 
fifteen regiments given in Bates’s five 
portly volumes, “History of the Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,” I draw the con- 
clusion that more than one-fifth of 
Pennsylvania’s soldiers bore un- 
doubtedly Pennsylvania-German names 
and hence were of this race. Some 
regiments, raised in the southeastern 
counties, contained twice as high a per- 
centage. This calculation purposely 
excludes all with such names as would 
indicate foreign-born Germans; and 
necessarily counts out, as well, men 
who were allied to this people only on 
their mothers’ side. Neither does it 
include such names as “Long,” “Mik 
ler,” etc., which might be English 2. 
well as anglicized German. 

Of the regiments which Rosengar- 
ten, in his “German Soldier in the 
Wars of the United States,” gives as 
Teutonic, many were composed princi- 
pally from the Pennsylvanian branch 
of the race. 
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the “First Defenders”’—the five 
companies of Pennsylvanians who 
reached Washington at the very out- 
set of the rebellion and by their pres- 
ence prevented the capital from tailing 
into the hands of the insurgents—were 
preponderantly of this race. Their 
services were not brilliant, but they 
were very important ; none knows how 
timely was their arrival, and at their 
discharge, they received the rare com- 
pliment of a vote of thanks from Con- 
gress, as follows: 


“Resolved, That the thanks of this House 
are due, and are hereby tendered to the five 
hundred and thirty soldiers from Pennsyl- 
vania, who passed through the mob of Bal- 
timore, and reached Washington on the 
eighteenth of April last, for the defence of 
the National Capital.” 


Nearly a quarter of a century later 
they received gold medals from the 
Government as a testimonial of its 
gratitude and an heirloom to show 
their children that the Pennsylvania 
Germans were first in defence of the 
country, the capital, and the flag of the 
Union. 

A large proportion of the “three 
months men” were Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans; and many of them afterwards, 
when the magnitude of the task of re- 
pressing the Rebellion had dawned 
upon our peaceful people, re-enlisted 
for the three years service ; one of these 
regiments, the Eleventh Pennsylvania, 
being permitted, as a special mark of 
favor for its soldierly qualities, to re- 
tain its old number. 

The fifteen regiments of the Re- 
serves—‘“the largest organized force, 
indeed the only division, sent by one 
State to the field,” contained many of 
these Germans. 

The Forty-eighth Pennsylvania— 
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which contained many of the, “First 
Defenders” from Schuylkill County, 
was largely composed of miners, who 
turned their craft to account in the 
construction and explosion of the 
famous mine at Petersburg. 

The Fiftieth’s gallant colonel, 
Brennholz, killed in the Vicksburg 
campaign, was a Berks County man; 
his Pennsylvania German regiment 
was the one chosen, on the recom- 
mendation of Gen. Grant, to represent 
the infantry at the dedication of the 
National Monument at Gettysburg, in 
1865. 

The Fifty-first, under Hartranft— 


_afterwards a general, then governor of 


his native State and organizer of its 
present admirable National Guard— 
fought with distinction through the 
whole war, the carrying by assault of 
the bridge at Antietam being one of 
their most gallant exploits. 

The Fifty-sixth Pennsylvania was 
the first regiment to fire at Gettysburg. 
Its division commander says, “That 
battle on the soil of Pennsylvania was 
opened by her own sons; and it is just 
that it should become a matter of his- 
tory.” 

The Seventy-ninth, a Lancaster regi- 
ment, whose colonel bore the name of 
the Revolutionary soldier, Hambright, 
fought in the West and marched with 
Sherman to the sea. 

The Ninety-seventh “gained credit 
with and for” Pennypacker. 

The Sixty-fifth (Seventh cavalry) 
and the One Hundred and Thirteenth 
(Twelfth Cavalry) had many Penn- 
sylvania Germans in their ranks; and 
the same was true of the notably well- 
drilled One Hundred and Fifty-second 
(Third Artillery) ; from its ranks “all 
the field and nearly all the line officers 
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of the One Hundred and Eighty- 
eighth were promoted and the excellent 
discipline and soldierly bearing of the 
command was the frequent subject of 
remark and commendation by its su- 
perior officers.” ( Bates.) 

Largely Pennsylvania German in 
their composition were the One Hun- 
dred and Thirtieth and the One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-first, which fought so 
bravely and suffered so heavily at An- 
tietam and at Fredericksburg. So 
was the One Hundred and Fifty-third, 
which withstood the terrific charge of 
the “Louisiana Tigers” at Gettysburg. 
In parting from these “nine months 
men” its brigade commander, Col. von 
Gilsa, said: 

“IT am an old soldier, but never did I 
know soldiers, who, with greater alacrity 
and more good-will, endeavored to fulfill 
their duties. In the battle of Chancellors- 
ville you, like veterans, stood your ground 
against fearful odds. In the three days’ 
battle at Gettysburg, your behavior put 
many an old soldier to the blush, and you 
are justly entitled to a great share of the 
glory which my brigade has won for itself. 
In the name of your comrades of the First 
Brigade, and myself, I now bid you fare- 
well.” 


No Pennsylvanian German soldier 
of the Civil War was so picturesque 
and interesting a figure as the Revo- 
lutionary general, Muhlenberg; but 
among the soldiers who did themselves 
and their race honor may be mentioned 
such men as Zinn of the One Hundred 
and Thirtieth, killed at Fredericksburg 
while exhorting his men, “Stick to 
your standard, boys,” and Heintzel- 
man, who was born in Lancaster 
County in 1805. He was a West 
Point graduate, “was promoted and 
brevetted for his gallantry in the Mexi- 
can War and at the outbreak of the Re- 


bellion became colonel of the Seven- 
teenth U. S. Infantry. At Bull Run 
he was wounded; on the Peninsula he 
commanded a corps, and throughout 
the war he was always on duty.” 

The services and honors of Hart- 
ranft, “the hero of Fort Stedman,” 
have already been mentioned; not so 
those of Bohlen, the son of a Philadel- 
phia merchant, whose strong bent for 
the military life found its consumma- 
tion and honor in raising—at his own 
expense—the Seventy-fifth Pennsyl- 
vania; he died at their head, leading 
his men to the attack. Seidensticker 
fitly closes his sketch of him with the 
couplet, from a song of his German 
regiment : 


“Und opferst du dich auch, wohlan. 
Vergebens stirbt kein Ehrenmann.” 


Gen. Herman Haupt, a West Point 
graduate, served in the Civil War, and 
has since distinguished himself in 
trans-continental railway building. 

Nearly twenty per cent. of President 
Lincoln’s body-guard were of this race, 
as the names testify; and one of the 
treasures of the company was an auto- 
graph letter of his, in which he said: 
“Capt. Derrickson and his company, 
are very agreeable to me; and while it 
is deemed proper for any guard to re- 
main, none would be more satisfactory 
to me.” 

There were many families among 
the Pennsylvania Germans who 
rivalled, in the Civil War, the records 
of the Hiesters and Graybills of the 
Revolution. The wide-spread family 
of the Pennypackers gave eighty-nine 
of its members to the Union army. The 
most distinguished scion of this old 
German stock was that Gen. Penny- 
packer of whom Rosengarten says: 
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“At the age of eighteen, after he had be- 
gun life as a printer, young Pennypacker 
became a member of a local volunteer com- 
pany, and marched with it to Harrisburg 
on the first summons for troops in 1861, 
serving with it in the Ninth regiment. He 
soon became captain and then major of the 
reorganized regiment in the three years’ ser- 
vice, the Ninety-seventh, and bravely fought 
his way through the war, became colonel of 
the regiment, was soon put in command of 
a brigade, won his star as a brigadier-gen- 
eral for his gallantry at the capture of Fort 
Fisher, at twenty-two was the youngest 
general officer in the war, and was brev- 
etted a major-general. He was the young- 
est colonel in the regular army, and finally 
retired in 1883 at an age when with most 
men a career of distinction such as his is 
usually just beginning.” 


Gen. Pennypacker’s sufferings from 
the terrible wound received at Fort 
Fisher and for which he has unavail- 
ingly sought relief from the surgeons 
of Europe and America, are probably 
the cause of his premature retirement 
from active life. 

Col. Schall of the Fifty-first Penn- 
sylvania, was one of eight brothers in 
the army. “The Wisters,” says the 
author of the “German Soldier,” “who 
served in the war by the half a score, 
were all of that good old German stock 
whose representatives are so well and 
honorably known in every walk of life.” 
And the Vezins and Muhlenbergs may 
be added to this roll of honor. 

Surely these facts—a few only, se- 
lected from the ignored annals of the 
Pennsylvania Germans—show that it 
is not a race to be ashamed of. A re- 
cent American writer has called them 
stolid and ignorant. But is that race 
ignorant which printed the first Bible 
in any European tongue, on this conti- 
nent; which, in the person of Kunze, 
introduced to America the learning of 
the Orient; which gave us scientists 
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like Melsheimer, “the Father of Ameri- 
can Entomology,” and Muhlenberg 
and De Schweinitz; philologists like 
Zeisberger; forest diplomatists like 
Post and Weiser ; which, in the persons 
of the Moravians, founded some of our 
oldest schools, and in Gov. Wolf gave 
their State its school system, as anoth- 
er Pennsylvania German, Gov. Hart- 
ranft, created her National Guard; 
and which, with humble “Brother 
Obed,” founded a Sunday-school be- 


‘fore Robert Raikes founded his? 


Is that race stolid—intent only on 
money-getting, on sleek cattle and good 
farming—which was the first to raise 
its voice, with Pastorius, for the free- 
dom of the slave? It has fought, as 
well as spoken, for liberty. It helped 
to break France’s power at Fort Du- 
quesne; to withstand the circling sav- 
ages at Bushy Run; it fought from the 
siege of Boston to that of Yorktown; 
it retreated through the Jerseys, suf- 
fered at Valley Forge, and starved in 
the prison-ships and “the Sugar- 
house.” It all but saved the day at 
Germantown and did save the wrecked 
army at Brandywine. In the later con- 
flict for freedom, it was the first to de- 
fend the capital and there was no bat- 
tle in which Pennsylvanias soldiers 
fought, where Pennsylvania Germans 
did not have their share. It took 
the bridge at Antietam and held 
Cemetery Ridge at Gettysburg, 
stormed Fort Fisher and Fort Sted- 
man, was at Vicksburg and went with 
Sherman to the sea. 

Such a race is not stolid, though they 
may be deliberate and slow to rouse; 
but they have done much for their 
country in time of peace and in her 
hour of need have never been found 
lacking. 


























Hazel 


By Mary Teprell 


AZEL toyed idly with her 
H fan. 
“Who is that young wom- 
an?” she asked. 

“The Princess Las Casas, Made- 
moiselle,” answered the maid defer- 
entially. “She it is that is contracted 
to Monsieur the Earl of Darnwood. 
He afrives to-day. Quite rich, they 
say, and handsome—ah!” Hazel 
sighed and twisted the corner of her 
white silken shawl between her fin- 
gers. Monte Carlo somehow lost its 
charm when viewed exclusively from 
a Bath chair. 

“He must be brought to me, Sophie, 
for inspection!” said she with a lan- 
guid smile. “I believe a good, old- 
fashioned flirtation would almost makg 
me well again—I’m so bored! And 
I’m sure the Princess has plenty of 
admirers—has she not?’ Sophie 
shrugged .her shoulders. “Mademoi- 
selle sees!” said she. 

The Princess was coming down the 
path toward them—a tall, handsome 
woman with rather large features but 
fine eyes and an exquisite, cream-tint- 
ed complexion, through which the 
the rich red surged now and again as 
she talked with the gentlemen on 
either side of her. The man on the 
Princess’s right was the handsomest 
Hazel had ever seen. He was over six 
feet tall, with a fine head, light curl- 
ing hair, and frank gray eyes. He 
had evidently just arrived, for he was 
in travelling suit, and a servant fol- 


lowed closely behind carrying his 
portmanteau. 

“If that is the Earl,” said Hazel 
when they had passed, “he isn’t bad. 
She must be rather fond of him.” 

* ok * ok * * * 


Three weeks later, one July evening, 
while soft strains of music floated out 
from the ball-room of the Casino and 
died away amid the roses and orange 
blossoms of that wonderful garden, 
while the moon was rising over the 
summer sea, Hazel, robed in white and 
with a single rose in her auburn hair, 
was sitting in a summer-house a little 
to one side of the loggia. Beside her, 
looking into her face as if held by a 
charm, was the nobleman with the 
curling hair and the frank gray eyes. 
He held one of her hands in his. 

“T love you, Hazel,” he said. “Will 
you marry me?” Hazel gave a little 
laugh and tried to withdraw her hand. 

“But the Princess?” she said. 

“T have thought of her, dear,” said 
Darnwood. “She is one of the finest 
women I have ever known. I became 
betrothed to her because I thought I 
never could love anyone and I wanted 
to please my mother. But, Hazel, 
since I have seen you I have known 
what love is and even if I were unsel- 
fish—which I am not—I could not 
offer the Princess less than I woula 
ask of her in return—all my heart,— 
and that is yours, dearest, dearest 
Hazel.” 
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“Do you love me so much?” Hazel 
almost whispered. 

“More than I ever thought that I 
could love anyone,” said he. “Oh be 
kind to me, Hazel!” He bent over and 
kissed her hand and his golden locks 
brushed her sleeve. 

“You are nothing but a boy at 
heart,” said Hazel softly, and she laid 
her hand on his shoulder as he knelt 
there—‘‘a big, handsome boy. You 
ought not to be thinking of engage- 
ments and marrying yet. But I’m 
proud that you love me, Darnwood,— 
indeed I am! It is a great honor to 
me. No, I cannot tell you to-night,” 
she added, in response to the appealing 
look in his eyes. “T’ll tell you to-mor- 
row. You must go now. The music 
has stopped and Mrs. Allen will come 
for me here.” 

He went out, brushing through the 
masses of jessamine and honeysuckle 
that perfumed the night air, and Hazel 
settled herself comfortably, her head 
on her hand, looking out upon the 
calm, dark slumber of that southern 
ocean. A light step sounded on the 
threshhold. Hazel looked up. A ra- 


diant vision in softest pink, with a 
garland of roses gleaming like stars in 
her dark hair, stood before her— 
the tall figure -f the Princess Las 
Casas. 
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. “Mademoiselle,” she said, in the 
saddest, most melodious voice that 
Hazel had ever heard, “may I talk 
with you for a few minutes?” 

* * * * * * 

“What did you tell him?” asked 
Mrs. Allen excitedly. She and Hazel 
were sitting on the after-deck of La 
Bretagne watching the stars as the 
ship ploughed steadily through the 
water on its way back to the land where 
there are no earls and no princesses. 

“I told him,” said Hazel quietly, 
“that it had been merely a flirtation on 
my part—that I had wanted to see 
whether I could get him. It was hu- 
miliating but I said it.” 

“Poor boy!” said the older woman. 
“You treated him badly, Hazel.” 
Hazel looked out toward the very 
farthest line of the horizon and there 
was a suggestion of hardness in her 
light laugh. 

“T know you began it as a mere filir- 
tation, Hazel,” pursued Mrs. Allen, 
‘Sbut did it end so? What did the Prin- 
cess say to you that night in the gar- 
den?” 

“That must be our secret, dear Mrs. 
Allen,” said Hazel with one of her 
sweet smiles. As she spoke she choked 
back something very like a sob in her 
throat and added, “Let’s talk about 
something else!” 

















Beautiful Death 


By S. H. M. Byers 


BEAUTIFUL death—that is what it is; 
And that very day I had told you so, 
When you stooped to give me a one last kiss, 
And your eyes filled up; oh, you did not know 
How sweet and sudden a dream was mine, 
Without a pain or a pang, at the last, 
One single sip of the nectared wine, 
And out of the there to the here I passed. 


Still for a little the clouds were cleft, 
And there behind me I still could see 
The flowers, the room, and the friends I left, 
And the beautiful body God gave to me. 
And just a moment I waved my hand 
From the rosy heights of the newer dawn, 
To tell you, dear, did you understand, 
That I was not dead, but was living on. 


Now there is nothing of pain or pride; 
Rapturous beings are everywhere, 
And the dear, dear dead who have never died, 
They are just the same as they were back there. 
The very mountains and lakes you see, 
Oh, all that gladdens your mortal eyes 
Are a thousand fold in their joy to me, 
For I see them, dearest, in Paradise. 


In the scented grove when the night is near, 
And the pine trees murmur a low sweet song, 
It is I that speak—do you sometimes hear? 
That you stand so still, and you stand so long? 
What do I tell you? Oh, this, no more: 
Beautiful Death, it is sweet, so sweet, 
Not the death that we thought before, 
But the miracle death that is life complete. 


Out on the lawn when the rose is red, 
And its breath an odorous ecstacy, 
It is not the rose—it is I instead— 
When you kiss the rose you are kissing me. 
Oh, I often speak in the voice of things 
That move your soul, and you know not why; 
In the evening flute, and the sound of strings, 
And the radiant isles of a summer sky. 


When the nightingale on the hedge-row sings, 
Till the very trees in the woods rejoice, 

And a nameless rapture around you clings, 
It is I that speak in the sweet bird’s voice. 

Oh, could you hear me; oh, could you know; 
Oh, could you breathe of this joyous land, 

You would long for the beautiful death, and go 
So glad, so glad, could you understand. 

















Boston Schools One Hundred Years 
Ago 


By George H. Martin 


NE hundred years ago Boston 
was a town of about twenty- 
five thousand people. There 
were some who called it an 

old-fashioned town. These were per- 
sons who had come in contact, during 
the war or after it, with the freer liv- 
ing and freer thinking people of the 
Southern and Middle States. Some of 
them had become acquainted with 
French officers and soldiers, had fol- 
lowed with interest the tragic fortunes 
of France, and had learned to talk 
more or less openly of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. 

The sympathies of these people were 
sufficiently outspoken to awaken alarm 
in the minds of the more conservative, 
that is, of most of the substantial 
classes,—ministers, lawyers, judges, 
and merchants. 

The first families were intensely con- 
servative. These were in reality sec- 
ond families, as most of the first fam- 
ilies of provincial days had been loyal- 
ists, and had gone with Lord Howe to 
Halifax on the evacuation. The new 
comers had formed the social aristoc- 
racy of the smaller towns, and in their 
new home were maintaining those so- 
cial distinctions which had been as 
marked in New England as in old Eng- 
land. They had brought with them con- 
siderable wealth, to which the African 
trade in rum andslaves had contributed 
not a little, and they were adding to it 
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by the new commerce which flourished 
between the close of the war and the 
embargo. They lived well, had fine 
furniture and plate, rode in their 
coaches, and gave grand entertain- 
ments. To these people, living 
their life in the main on_ the 
old lines, worshipping in the old 
churches under the old creeds, 
feeling some contempt for the poor, 
and some distrust of the lower classes, 
all suggestions of change brought a 
vague feeling of uneasiness which 
caused them to range themselves in 
open hostility. They inveighed against 
the “spirit of innovation,’ which 
seemed to threaten the stability of the 
established order. They saw in the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution omens 
of disaster at home. This made them 
Federalists in politics. There must 
be a strong government to restrain the 
people and to maintain the old social 
institutions intact. Against this sea- 
wall of conservatism,—social, political, 
and religious, the rising tide of nine- 
teenth century thought beat for a gen- 
eration. 

On the side of public education the 
first break was made in 1790. Dur- 
ing the colonial and provincial periods 
schooling had been simple. For sev- 
enty years the first grammar school 
had held the field alone, teaching Latin 
for its chief work. Early in the eigh- 
teenth century another Latin school 
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was established, and three Writing 
schools, where boys whose parents had 
no social ambitions could learn the sim- 
ple arts of writing and arithmetic. 
Children learned to read at home, or at 
the private schools that flourished 
through the period. 

But if the formal education was 
scanty and narrow during the pre- 
Revolutionary period, that dynamic 
education which comes through the ex- 
periences of life was broad and liberal. 
The children were always in close 
touch with men and things, and novel 
and instructive events were following 
each other in rapid succession. 

In the early part of the period they 
had the experiences of the wilderness, 
and throughout they were close and in- 
terested observers of the rapidly chang- 
ing life. Natural objects and processes 
were all about them. They lived a 
rural life by the side of the sea, a most 
happy combination of conditions. Each 
house had its garden, and the wealthy 
had outlying farms in Brookline and 
Braintree. Market days were early 
established when the people from 
neighboring towns brought in their 
produce. Trade by sea began early, 
and from the time when Gov. Win- 
throp built the Blessings of the Bay, 
vessels in increasing numbers were 
coming and going—some to England 
and the West Indies, and others, before 
the navigation laws were strictly en- 
forced, to the ports of Southern Eu- 
rope. 

The children saw the first log-houses 
built and they saw these give way to 
frame buildings and later to those of 
brick and stone. All industries were 
in sight. When Franklin’s father 
wanted to keep Benjamin from the sea 
he took him about the town and 


showed him all kinds of mechanics at 
work, hoping to find among them one 
that would attract the boy. 

Religious influence was strong and 
constant. The schoolmasters were 
ministers or theologians. “He taught 
us Lilly and he gospel taught,” wrote 
Cotton Mather of Master Cheever. 
Religious observances were strict,— 
Sundays, Fasts, and Thanksgivings. 
The catechism was learned by all. 

Civil life was carried on in the open. 
There were town meetings in the First 
Meeting-house, in Faneuil Hall, and in 
the Old South Meeting-house, and the 
Provincial Legislature met in the old 
State House. Public functionaries 
were coming and going, with more or 
less of parade. The jail was next to 
the school house, and the stocks, the 
pillory, and the whipping posts were in 
the most public places. Hangings 
were a public spectacle. There was 
always more or less of military life,— 
the early train-bands, the later minute- 
men—and news of wars with Indians 
and the French. The town was so 
small and so compact that everything 
happened within sight and sound of 
everybody. The children grew up in 
the midst of this bustling, vigorous, 
healthy social and public life. They en- 
tered it early, but they were prepared 
for it. They were educated by it. 

In 1789 the Legislature framed a 
school law more complete than any 
that had preceded it. It embodied the 
ancient principles and gave authori- 
tative sanction to new practices which 
had grown up in the towns. Its most 
significant feature was the broadening 
of the work of the common schools by 
the mandatory study of English in the 
form of grammar and spelling. It 
marks the beginning of modern in dis- 
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tinction from the renaissance ideas in 
education. For three hundred years 
in Europe and America so complete 
had been the domination of classical 
learning that a grammar school every- 
where meant a Latin school. The 
most conspicuous change wrought by 
the nineteenth century in all the 
countries of Europe as well as in our 
own has been the enthronement of the 
vernacular as the chief means of cul- 
ture for the masses. 

In 1790 a town-meeting was held 
in Boston to consider a petition from 
numerous “respectable” citizens for a 
revision of the system of public in- 
struction. In this petition these re- 
spectable citizens asked that provision 
should be made for “youth of both 
sexes.” That the town should be asked 
to admit girls to the public schools 
showed that the “spirit of innovation” 
was abroad, and having come to pos- 
ess “respectable” citizens, must be 
reckoned with. 

Samuel Adams, then Lieutenant- 
Governor, was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the sub- 
ject. He was not afraid of innovation, 
and the committee in their report gave 
the girls a chance, or rather, half a 
chance, for they recommended that 
girls be allowed to attend the schools 
from the twentieth of April to the 
twentieth of October. 

The new scheme which the com- 
mittee recommended and which the 
town adopted provided for one Latin 
school, three Writing schools, and three 
new schools called Reading schools. 
There were, for the first time, certain 
structural elements of a system, in that 
conditions of admission and a leaving 
age were fixed. Boys might enter the 
Latin school when ten years old and 
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might remain four years. They must 
have studied English grammar before 
entering. Boys and girls might enter 
the other schools at seven and remain 
until they were fourteen. But they 
could not enter unless they had pre- 
viously received “the instruction usual 
in women’s schools.” This proviso 
was the root of much subsequent 
trouble. Children must be taught to 
read at home or in private schools. 
The children of the illiterate poor who 
needed school most were wholly de- 
prived of it. 

The Reading and Writing schools 
were established as distinct and inde- 
pendent institutions, occupying, at 
first, separate buildings. The pupils 
were the same in both, spending a 
half day in each by alternation. When 
the boys were in the Reading school 
the girls were in the Writing school. 
In the winter, when the girls were 
not present, the upper and lower 
classes of boys alternated in a similar 
way. 

This unique arrangement, called 
later “the double-headed system,” was 
the result of a compromise. One pur- 
pose of reorganizing the schools was to 
secure a higher grade of teachers than 
the old writing-masters had been, who 
had been chosen chiefly for their beau- 
tiful chirography. They had too little 
education to carry on the new work, 
but they had been too long in the ser- 
vice to be easily displaced. So they 
were allowed to continue to do their 
old work in their old way, while col- 
lege graduates were selected for the 
new schools. 

School-keeping and_ school-going 
were meant to be serious business a 
hundred years ago. The daily ses- 
sions were seven hours long until 1802, 
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when they were reduced to six. The 
holidays and vacations were only those 
in which the pliblic shared, so closely 
were the schools and their interests 
identified with the social life of the 
time. There was no school on Thurs- 
day and Saturday afternoons, nor on 
Fast and Thanksgiving Days, April 1, 
June 1, Christmas, and the Fourth 
of July. For vacations there were the 
four afternoons of Artillery training, 
six days in Election week, the four 
last days in Commencement week, and 
general training days. 

The merit of these occasions for 
vacation purposes lay in the fact that 
they furnished for the children not 
only freedom but entertainment and 
occupation, things sadly missed in the 
modern, more extended holiday peri- 
ods. 

The work prescribed for the Writ- 
ing schools was the same that they had 
always done—writing and arithmetic. 
In all the early records of New Eng- 
land towns by a “ritin skule” was 
meant a winter school kept by a man 
who taught writing and arithmetic 
chiefly to boys and young men. In the 
Boston schools the children were not to 
begin arithmetic until they were eleven 
years old. Then they were to study in 
order Numeration, Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication, Division; Com- 
pound Addition, Subtraction, Multi- 
plication, and Division; Reduction, 
the Simple Rule of Three (direct), 
Pratice (including Tare and Trett), 
Interest, Fellowship and Exchange, 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

The Reading schools which repre- 
sented the advanced thought of the 
day in education were expected to 
teach spelling, accent, and reading, 
English grammar, and, to the upper 


classes, epistolary writing, and compo- 
sition. The masters might introduce, 
when expedient, geography and 
newspapers, occasionally. 

It is interesting to note that the 
fault-finding about an overloaded cur- 
riculum began at once when boys were 
required to study spelling and gram- 
mar. Only two years after the new 
plan went into operation there was a 
petition from some parents praying 
that their boys might be excused from 
attending the Reading school and give 
all their time in the last year to arith- 
metic. Their idea of a practical edu- 
cation was expressed by the New Eng- 
land farmer—“‘The Bible and figgers 
is all I want my boys to know.” 

The prescribed books were few. 
For reading there were the Bible and 
a. small book by Noah Webster called 
“American Selections for Reading 
and Speaking.” For spelling, “Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book” was designated, 
and for grammar, Caleb Bingham’s 
“Young Ladies’ Accidence,” a small 
book of sixty pages, simple and sensi- 
ble, and much better than the bulky 
volumes which succeeded it. No text 
book was prescribed in arithmetic un- 
til Daboll’s was introduced in 1819. 
School life began with attendance up- 
on the dame schools, kept mostly in 
their own homes by women who found 
it a respectable way to earn a liveli- 
hood. Some of the teachers were 
gentlewomen who had known better 
days, to whom their old friends sent 
children out of kindness. Others were 
by no means gentle, and children in 
their hands were victims of what Rich- 
ter in his “Levana” calls “the sour 
malevolence of antiquated virginity.” 
Some were like the English dame who 
said to an inspector, “It’s but little they 
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pays me and but little I learns ’em.’ 
The ‘‘instruction usual at women’s 
schools,” the pre-requisite for admis- 
sion to the public schools, was meagre 
at its best. All that was attempted 
was to teach the alphabet, the mean- 
ingless syllables a-b, ab, and the rest, 
and to read easy words of one syllable. 
To this was added much memorizing 
of Bible verses. 

General Henry K. Oliver has left 
some interesting pictures of his own 
early school-days. He went first to a 
dame school kept’ on Hanover Street 
by aman, “The old gentleman hold- 
ing an old book in his old hand and 
pointing with an old pin to the old 
letters on the old page, and making 
each one of us chicks repeat their sev- 
eral names till we could tell them at 
sight, though we did not know what it 
was all for.” 

He went next to Madame Tileston’s, 
where he was taught reading and spell- 
ing. Each child had about twenty 
minutes of instruction each half day— 
“forty minutes worth of teaching and 
three hundred and twenty minutes 
worth of sitting still.’ This scanty 
ratio of learning time to sitting still 
time is by no means confined to “a 
hundred years ago.” A very few years 
ago a visitor to a country school saw 
the little ones called forward to spell 
out their little lesson at the teacher’s 
knee. Two or three minutes for 
each, fifteen minutes for all sufficed, 
and they were sent to their seats. 
The visitors mildly inquired what 
other work they would have that after- 
noon. He was told, “Nothing.”” What 
did they do this forenoon? “The 
same.” Then he rashly ventured the 
question, “What is the use of keeping 
them? Why not let them go out and 
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play?” The teacher replied with great 
decision and some contempt, “It 
learns ’em to set up!” 

Having reached the age of seven, the 
children were allowed to enter the pub- 
lic school. Here they found them- 
selves in a great bare room, lighted 
on three sides and holding from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred 
children. There were no separate 
class rooms and no cloak rooms. The 
outer garments of the children were 
hung on hooks about the room. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore has told us how 
in her day, much less than a hundred 
years ago, the streams from the wet 
clothing ran along the floor, and made 
fun for the girls, as they tried to keep 
their feet above the water. There 
were no shades to the windows, no 
blackboards, no maps or pictures. The 
seats were narrow and without backs. 

The schools were divided into four 
classes. The two lower, comprising the 
larger part of the school, were taught 
by an usher, the two upper, by the 
master. In the Reading school the 
younger children in the two lower 
classes spent their time in reading, 
spelling, playing, and being whipped. 
The last two exercises were also a 
regular part of the Writing school 
routine. 

Each read one verse from the Bible 
or a sentence from “Webster’s Spell- 
ing Book,” called sometimes “Web- 
ster’s First Part.” This contained 
long lists of “easy” words of one, two, 
three, and four syllables, grouped 
according to accent. Then followed 
some short pieces for reading, Bible 
verses, fables, and easy dialogues; 
after this came the harder spelling— 
words of “learned length and thunder- 
ing sound.” 
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At the end of the list of so-called 
easy words there was a note which 
said: “If the instructor should think 
it useful to let his pupils read some 
of the easy lessons before they have 
finished spelling he may divide their 
studies, let them spell one part of the 
day, and read the other.” So the 
teacher might keep the children 
studying spelling without reading, un- 
til they had spelled through the book. 

The second class had, for new 
work, to commit the grammar to mem- 
ory, taking lessons of six lines or more 
at a time and going over the whole 
book three or four times. The first 
class applied the knowledge so ac- 
quired to parsing. This class also 
read occasionally in the geography. 

The difference between a course of 
study on paper and the same in prac- 
tice, a difference even now familiar to 
all school people, was illustrated early 
in the matter of composition. When 
these schools were established the 
upper classes were to be instructed in 
“epistolary writing and composition.” 
William B. Fowle, who received all 
his early education in these schools, 
from dame school to Latin school, 
avers that he was never required to 
write a sentence or a word of English. 
He says that for twenty years there 
was not a word written in any school 
in Boston. In the Writing schools 
the work of the children between the 
ages of seven and eleven was writing, 
and learning and saying arithmetical 
tables. The “cipherers,” about one- 
third of the school, spend the first hour 
of the school session in writing, and the 
other two in ciphering. The copies 
were set by the master. While he 
mended pens the children brought up 
their exercises for inspection. During 
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this writing hour the lower classes 
were studying their tables, usually 
aloud, and reciting them in concert. 
It was not uncommon for the tables 
to be sung to some familiar tune, as 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

For the cipherers the “sums” were 
set in a manuscript book from the 
master’s Own manuscript book. This 
practice was universal before the intro- 
duction of text-books in arithmetic. 

The scholars worked on their sums 
until they were right. The Connecti- 
cut artist, Jonathan Trumbull, who 
spent a short time when a boy at one 
of these Boston schools, is said to have 
spent three weeks on a sum in long 
division. These sums were no trifles. 
Examples in multiplication exist hav- 
ing as many as fifteen figures in each 
factor, and in long division quintillions 
were divided by billions. 

This work offered two advantages. 
It furnished to the pupils occasions 
to learn by practice “patient continu- 
ance,” and it gave to the master some 
assurance that he had provided suffi- 
cient “busywork” to keep his pupils 
out of mischief. 

There was one interesting feature of 
this early arithmetic work. It made 
little demand on the reasoning pow- 
ers of the pupils. The work on the 
processes with simple and compound 
numbers was done by rules easily 
learned and applied. The same was 
true of the Rule of Three, with its 
cabalistic phrase, “If more requires 
more or less requires less.” Fractions 
were studied last, and by many chil- 
dren, perhaps by most children, were 
not studied at all. Nearly all the work 
consisted in applying the rules di- 
rectly to examples constructed for the 
purpose of illustration. 
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With the introduction of text-books 
came “problems” testing the inge- 
nuity of scholars. At first these were 
few, but they increased in number and 
complexity with each new book and 
with each new edition, until they came 
to be considered the supreme test of in- 
tellectual ability. In its tax upon the 
mental power of children the arithme- 
tic work a hundred years ago was 
play compared with the modern re- 
quirements. 

The work in all the schools consisted 
chiefly of memorizing words. In the 
Reading and Writing schools there was 
nothing during the first three or four 
years of school life but oral spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic tables. It is 
not to be wondered at that the schools 
are said to have been characterized 
by “listlessness, idleness,and disorder.” 

General Oliver, in writing of his ex- 
perience in these schools, says: “I do 
not remember that my powers of per- 
ception or observation were ever awak- 
ened or drawn out or cultivated. I 
do not remember that my attention was 
ever called to the consideration of any 
object great or small in the great world 
into which I had been born, or in the 
little world by which I was sur- 
rounded.” Mrs. Livermore says that 
she never heard, except from one 
teacher, any explanation or definition 
of rules or difficult passages. 

The work in the Latin school was no 
different. On entering at ten years of 
_ age (afterwards at nine) boys were set 
to learning “Adams’ Grammar” by 
heart. Oliver speaks of “month after 
month, forenoons and afternoons of 
dreary monotony.” “This grim and 


melancholy work was only relieved by 
an occasional lesson in spelling * * * 
or a weekly exercise in declamation.” 
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Of the later work in Latin he says: 
“Translating, parsing, and scanning, 
with unmitigated drill but with no 
more knowledge imparted of Roman 
history, Roman life and manners, and 
the genius of the Latin language than 
was imparted to me of the manners 
and customs and language of the Choc- 
taws.” 

The work in Greek was similar. It 
began with committing to memory the 
Greek Grammar. “Nine dreary and 
weary months of tedious memorizing 
did I spend at this fearful and exhaust- 
ing job, hating Greek, with no love 
for those who taught it with a book in 
one hand and a cowhide in the other.” 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, speak- 
ing once of his experience in the Latin 
school, said: “I can repeat passages 
from the Latin grammar which I 
learned fifty years ago and which I 
have never had occasion to use from 
that day to this.” Hon. William M. 
Evarts, speaking on a similar occasion, 
said: “I certainly was taught to say in 
the most perfect manner the longest list 
of Latin names and prepositions, be- 
came intimately acquainted in their 
whole pedigree and relation with large 
nouns and words that I never expected 
to meet in my subsequent life at all.” 
One of the masters of the Latin school 
says of the work that the boys were re- 
quired to learn “much that they did not 
understand, as an exercise of the mem- 
ory and to accustom them to labor.” 
This kind of work served scholars and 
teachers in good stead when the school 
committee came to make the annual ex- 
amination. 

The school committee was one of 
the new features that came in 
with the reorganization in 1790. Be- 
fore that the selectmen had been 























the guardians of the public interests 
in school affairs as in most others 
that belonged to the “prudentials” of 
the town. . Beginning with 1790 
the town annually chose twelve men 
of professional and business standing, 
who, with the selectmen, formed a 
permanent body of officials. The 
first committee consisted of three 
ministers, three doctors, three judges, 
two senators and one rising young 
lawyer, who afterward became Gov- 
ernor of the State. They attended 
faithfully to the duties imposed upon 
them. They chose teachers, fixed sal- 
aries, selected books, made regulations, 
heard complaints, and established new 
schools. Sub-committees made quar- 
terly visits to the schools to inquire into 
their condition and needs. 

The annual visitation of the boys’ 
schools in July or August and of the 
girls’ schools in November was a sol- 
emn affair. The selectmen, the school 
committee, and such specially invited 
guests as they delighted to honor went 
in imposing procession to all the 
schools. The time allotted to each 
school was brief, but the masters knew 
they were coming and had everything 
ready to show when they appeared. 
Thirty minutes were allowed for a 
Writing school, fifty for a Reading 
school, and from fifty to sixty for the 
Latin school. The visitors inspected 
the copy-books, and the “special 
pieces,” which had been prepared un- 
der a formal vote of the Board, allow- 
ing them to be presented as “beneficial 
to the spirit of emulation.” Later they 
found themselves obliged to restrict 
the number of pieces to be presented by 
any one pupil to two. Evidently the 
chirographic artists had been laying 
themselves out in this sort of work. 
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Each year when the masters were 
notified of the date of the intended 
visit they were requested to confer 
together as to the pieces to be read, 
“to avoid needless repetition.” The 
girls were forbidden to read dia- 
logues. Perhaps such reading sug- 
gested the theatre, one of the in- 
novations not yet fully domesticated. 
At the Latin school the same kind of 
work was shown. One who was there 
says: “A very few pages of the book 
we were to be exercised in were 
marked off and regularly drilled into 
us day after day.” “No one could 
doubt an instant of the exact passage 
he would be called on to show off be- 
fore the fathers of the town.” A boy 
who had been drilled on the declension 
of duo was called on by mistake for 
tres. “That’s not my word, sir!” 
The mistake was promptly corrected 
and he went through duo in triumph. 

The exercises closed with a Latin 
oration. From this the dignitaries 
marched to Faneuil Hall, where they 
recuperated themselves with a dinner 
at the public expense. In “Dwight’s 
Travels,” when speaking of amuse- 
ments in Boston, the writer says, “A 
considerable amusement is also fur- 
nished by the examinations and exhibi- 
tions of the superior schools.” Cer- 
tainly the most rigid Puritan could 
have found no fault with an amuse- 
ment so mild and so innocent. 

These annual official visitations had 
a value as a recognition of education as 
a public function and of the schools as 
public schools and as an expression of 
public interest in their success, As such 
they furnished an incentive to teachers 
and scholars. But by the encourage- 
ment they gave to show work, to exer- 
cises of the verbal memory, they fas- 
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tened on the schools narrow and me- 
chanical notions of education. They 
set up false standards which genera- 
tions have not outgrown. 

To such work as has been described 
the pupils, from the dame school to 
the Latin school, were held by sheer 
force. The school dame wielded a 
long rod, with which from her chair of 
state she could reach the most distant 
child. This interesting functionary 
always sat. She was a veritable “Ma- 
donna of the chair.” In all other schools 
flogging was universal and perpetual. 
It had been so from the colonial days 
and continued to be so until a much 
later period. Indeed the practice was 
one “wherof the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary.” If at any 
time during the first two hundred years 
Boston boys had thought of complain- 
ing of their treatment, they would have 
been silenced by the sanctions of Scrip- 
ture and the examples of history. Had 
not Solomon said, “Foolishness is 
bound in the heart of a child: the rod of 
correction shall drive it far from him’? 
Had he not also said, “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child,” and “Chasten thy 
son while there is hope and spare not 
for his crying”? The old schoolmas- 
ters heeded well this injunction. 

General Oliver says: “Of the eight 
different teachers before I went to col- 
lege, but one possessed any bowels of 
mercy.” Mrs. Livermore remembers 
to have seen a master in her day rattan 
in turn fifty-two girls standing in a 
row that reached across the school- 
room. Of the school experience of 
Robert Treat Paine there is an account 
in the Historical Sketch of the Boston 
Latin School. 


“Before going to the Latin School Mr. 
Paine went to Mr. J. Snelling to learn to 
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write. 


The 
scene there was a perfect farce of teaching. 
There was no sort of instruction. J. S. told 
the whole school when school began to write 


This was in Court Square. 


four lines. If, in looking round, he found 
anyone had written his lines before the time 
was over, he thrashed him for writing too 
fast. If he had written none he whipped 
him for laziness. But this was only with 
beginners, for more experienced youngsters 
wrote two lines and then began their fun— 
which was unlimited and almost unrestricted 
—and the next two at the close of the exer- 
cise. When the copies were done they all 
passed in procession with them through a 
narrow gangway—quite equivalent to run- 
ning the gauntlet, as J. S. stood ready with 
a blow with a word. Paine was there six 
or eight weeks to write a little.” 


Of the masters of the Latin school 
there is abundant evidence that they 
too did not spare the rod. Of the 
best of them it has been said, “he 
swayed even the ferule, which he 
rarely used, with singular dignity and 
grace.” “Good master Gould used to 
flog us in a noble way, but it was over 
very soon.” Of the worst some graphic 
accounts exist. 


“One of them was a wholesale dealer in 
tortuous leather and torturing blows, whose 
image is that of a stalwart man of six feet in 
his stockings, with the sweet poet of Man- 
tua in his left hand, and a twisted thong in 
the other, striding across the floor of the 
Boston Latin School to give some luckless 
blunderer over back or shoulder-blade sun- 
dry savage wales from fearful sweeps of his 
tremendous right arm.” 


This man was profuse in his epithets, 
—‘idler,” “blockhead,” “dolt,” “blun- 
derhead.” A boy has committed some 
indiscretion, and the rattan rushing 
through the air descends on his 
shoulders. “I won’t be struck for 
nothing!” screams the urchin. “Then 
I'll strike you for something!” and the 
rattan whizzes again about his ears. 
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Another scene :—‘‘Bangs, what is an 
active verb?” ‘Bangs hesitates and 
looks imploringly to his neighbors, who 
cannot or will not help him out of his 
difficulty. “Well, muttonhead, what 
does an active verb express? I'll tell 
you: what it expresses,” bringing down 
the stick upon the boy with emphasis; 
“it expresses action, and necessarily 
supposes an agent (cane descends 
again), and an object acted on. As 
castigo te, | chastise thee. Do you un- 
derstand now ?” 

This man had an odd habit of 
dropping into rhyme: 

“Tf you'll be good I’ll thank you, 
If not, I'll spank you.” 
“If I see anybody catching flies 


I'll whip him till he cries 
And make the tears run out of his eyes.” 


Of all this work it has been said 
“The highest motive and the one most 
prominently held out, with its porten- 
tous instruments kept in full sight, 
was torbe the best scholar under fear of 
punishment.” 

During the early part of the century 
the records of the school committee re- 
fer to frequent complaints by parents 
of excessive punishments by masters or 
ushers. The complaints were signs 
that the “spirit of innovation” was be- 
coming dangerously active. Hearings 
were common and the details of flog- 
gings are recorded in full. School 
whippings produced less impression 
then than now from the severity and 
publicity of all civil penalties. There 
were three whipping posts, one on 
Queen Street, another on the Common, 
and still another on State Street. A 
writer speaks of seeing from his school- 
house windows women brought in an 
iron cage, stripped to the waist and 
punished with thirty or forty lashes, 
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their screams only partly drowned by 
the jeers of the moh. The pillory, 
too, was in sight of the school. ln 
this frequently could be seen poor 
wretches confined by heads and hands, 
and pelted by the unfeeling crowd 
with rotten eggs and all manner of 


garbage. 
When we hear people sighing 
for a return of the good old- 


fashioned New England education we 
should know that it consisted chiefly of 
memory tasks, mostly meaningless, to 
which children were driven by fear of 
the rod. The work and the rod always 
went together. This point needs to 
be especially emphasized just now 
when from many quarters are heard 
complaints of modern theories and 
practices in education, There is talk 
of “soft pedagogics,” of a lack of ro- 
bustness in the modern training, of a 
disposition to turn work into’ play. 
There is a fear that school life is be- 
ing made too pleasant, and that stu- 
dents brought up in modern ways will 
lack disposition and power to grapple 
with the difficulties of life. 

That it is possible for children to 
learn and to exert themselves to the ut- 
most in learning, and to do it con 
amore, many people cannot understand 
and will not believe. But this state of 
mind is not new. When Horace Mann 
made his urgent appeals for less sever- 
ity in school-keeping, the weight of 
great names were used to overbear his 
arguments. They quoted Augustine, 


“Discipline is needful to overcome our 
puerile sloth,” “From the ferules of 
masters to the trials of martyrs the 
wholesome severities may be traced.” 
Melancthon wrote, “I had a master 
who was an excellent grammarian. He 
compelled me to the study; he made 
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me write Greek, and give the rules in 
twenty or thirty verses of the Mantuan. 
He suffered me to omit nothing, and 
whenever I made a blunder he whipped 
me soundly, and yet, with proper 
moderation, he made me a grammar- 
ian.” Dr. Johnson explained his own 
excellence as a Latin scholar by say- 
ing, “My master whipped me very 
well; without that, sir, I should have 
done nothing.” One of the clerical 
pamphleteers in the Mann controversy 
wrote: “Knowledge may be compared 
to a garden full of delicious fruits and 
flowers, but surrounded with a thorny 
fence. We must break through with 
painful scratches before we can sit 
under the comfort of its shades or hear 
its waterfalls break upon the ear.” 
“The incipient stages of education 
never can be made delightful.” 

In all these discussions there is never 
an intimation that the kind of work 
that went by the name of education 
could be dissociated from youthful 
repugnance, nor that that repugnance 
could be overcome in any other way 
than by corporal punishment. If we 
were to return to the grind of a hun- 
dred years ago, we should need to 
bring out the old instruments of tor- 
ture, and resurrect the old-fashioned 
school-masters. 

Although the people of Massachu- 
setts appreciated fully the value of 
popular education, and expressed their 
feeling eloquently in all their public 
utterances, the more influential classes, 
especially in the commercial towns, 
were very unwilling to make such edu- 
cation universal. They believed in 
educated leaders, and their loyalty to 
the Latin school never flagged, but it 
required an act of the General Court 
in 1683 to induce the selectmen of Bos- 
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ton to open writing schools for the 
boys of less distinguished social posi- 
tion. The bickerings, sometimes break- 
ing out in open hostilities, between the 
Latin school boys from School Street 
and Master Carter’s Writing school 
boys from Scollay Square, reflected 
something of the feeling of their el- 
ders. A childish doggerel serves to in- 
dicate the prevailing sentiment: 
“Carter’s boys shut up in a pen, 
They can’t get out but now and then; 
And when they get out they dance about, 
For fear of Latin School gentlemen.” 

Boston was the last town to admit 
girls to the schools, and it kept them 
on short allowance of schooling longer 
than any other. The narrowness and 
illiberal spirit of the social aristocracy 
of the capital is shown in its dealing 
with three classes,—young children, 
girls, and children of African descent. 
Only after the most persistent efforts, 
continued in the case of African chil- 
dren more than fifty years, and in the 
case of girls more than half that time, 
was equality of opportunity secured. 

In 1800 there were in Boston 1,174 
persons of African descent. Many of 
these were children of the slaves of 
pre-Revolutionary times. Others had 
escaped from the South during the 
war. Some had come from the West 
Indies. They were generally poor, 
shiftless, and ignorant. There were, 
however, some among them who had 
aspirations, and these had started by 
subscription a school in a private 
house. This was in 1798. A gleam of 
light upon the sanitary condition of 
the town is thrown by the fact that 
the school was dispersed by the prev- 
alence of yellow fever. 

In 1801 the school was revived, 
largely through the influence of Pres- 
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ident Kirkland of Harvard College, 
who secured the co-operation of phil- 
anthropic people. After fourteen 
years of struggles with poverty a small 
contribution was secured from the 
town, and in 1815 the town assumed 
the whole support and placed the 
school in charge of the school com- 
mittee. 

The general character of the Afri- 
can population and the indifference of 
the white people had withheld the op- 
portunity for education so long, that it 
was found impossible to break up the 
habits of vagrancy and idleness which 
the children had acquired. There was 
no law to compel attendance, and no 
gospel of winning it by making the 
place and the work attractive. So the 
school was always a “thorn in the 
flesh” to the committee. 

A special report on the school de- 
scribes the accommodations (in the 
basement of a colored Baptist 
church) as very inferior. The dis- 
tinction between the condition of the 
colored and white children was pro- 
nounced “invidious and unjust.” The 
signers declared that if either were to 
be less favored it should be the white 
children. The city council was asked 
to build a school house, but refused. 
In 1835 a building was erected with 
money left for the purpose by Abiel 
Smith, and the school was named the 
Smith School. It early became a bone 
of contention between the anti-slavery 
people of Boston and their opponents. 
Efforts were made to abolish the school 
and to admit the pupils to the schools 
for whites. The fiery eloquence of 
Wendell Phillips was enlisted in sup- 
port of this change. But all efforts to 
give equal opportunity to the colored 
children with the whites failed until 
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the Legislature, in 1855, enacted a gen- 
eral law forbidding the exclusion of 
children from public schools on ac- 
count of race, color, or religion. 

The metropolis was far behind the 
rest of the State in making public pro- 
vision for the beginning of education 
of those whom the old English deeds 
of foundation quaintly called “petties 
and incipients.” The country towns, 
some of them for a hundred years, had 
paid for the tuition of children by 
school dames. 

Boston, serene in the contemplation 
of its great school-houses, and impres- 
sed by the showy exhibitions of copy- 
books and Latin orations, was blind to 
the fact that hundreds of children were 
growing up in illiteracy, because their 
parents were too poor or too negligent 
to patronize the private schools, and 
too ignorant to give even the elemen- 
tary instruction demanded for admis- 
sion to the public schools. 

When the facts had been discovered 
they failed to make much impression 
on the social leaders. It required the 
strenuous efforts of philanthropists to 
secure equal opportunities for the poor, 
as it did to secure the same for chil- 
dren of color. Even by those who 
were influential in starting them, pri- 
mary schools were intended for the 
lower classes. When early in the cen- 
tury children had been gathered into 
Sunday schools, by the Society for the 
Moral and Religious Instruction of 
the Poor, the good people were sur- 
prised to find that in Boston there were 
some who could not read, and did not 
even know their letters. That this had 


been the case in New York was not to 
be wondered at, but in Boston— 

The town was asked to do something 
about it. 


The school committee and 
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Selectmen made a thorough canvass 
of the situation and found several hun- 
dren children not attending any school. 
They reported eleven public schools 
with 2,365 pupils and 162 private 
schools with 4,132 pupils. They found 
283 children between four and seven 
years of age, and 243 above seven, not 
in any school. In the face of these 
facts they advised against any action, 
alleging a variety of reasons. The 
schools were already a great expense. 
They were in a flourishing condition. 
The school committee was wise and 
good and might be depended on to 
do all that was really necessary. The 
number of children out of school was 
not very large. The older ones might 
go if they wanted to. The younger 
children, now at private schools, fur- 
nished employment and support to a 
very useful and respectable class of 
citizens of both sexes. It was good for 
the parents who could afford it to pay 
something, and the overseers would pay 
for the poor. New schools would have 
to be numerous and expensive. Most 
of the parents had time enough, and 
Boston parents were intelligent enough 
to teach children their letters. The 
office of instruction belonged properly 
to parents, and the retirement of do- 
mestic life was the most fitting place. 
The final argument is a felicitous ex- 
pression of that narrow view of the 
scope of public education characteris- 
tic of social aristocracy everywhere. 


“It is not to be expected that free schools 
should be furnished with so many instruct- 
ors and be conducted on so liberal prin- 
ciples as to embrace the circle of a polite 
and finished education. They have refer- 
ence to a limited degree of improvement.” 


The advocates of the new schools, 
not impressed by the multiplicity of 
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excuses for inaction appealed directly 
to the town in a special meeting, and 
in spite of the arguments of the re- 
spected Harrison Gray Otis and Peter 
Thacher, whose services had been en- 
listed by the selectmen, the voters ex- 
pressed their approval of the new 
movement by an overwhelming major- 
ity. So public primary schools came 
into being in 1818. Under the foster- 
ing care of a special committee they 
soon began to rival the older schools 
in loading the memory with meaning- 
less symbols. The school held up bythe 
committee as a model presented on the 
examination day a child of six years 
of age who repeated all the rules for 
spelling and pronunciation in the pre- 
scribed book—fifty or sixty in num- 
ber. Another repeated all the reading 
parts of the book. Rules for “stops 
and marks,” for the use of capitals, 
long lists of words pronounced alike 
but spelled differently, several pages 
of “vulgarisms,” as “vinegar, not win- 
egar,” “vessel, not wessel,” and a mul- 
titude of abbreviations, these were 
given by different children, though 
learned by all as a condition of promo- 
tion to the first class. As we read the 
enthusiastic report of the visiting com- 
mittee we cannot help thinking of Dr. 
John Brown’s highland minister— 
commending the parish school as a 
“most aixlent cemetery of aedication.” 

In striking contrast with this was 
the primary school attended by Mrs. 
Livermore, where the children used to 
amuse themselves by rocking back and 
forth on the high and narrow benches 
until they fell in a delightful tumult 
of confusion into the laps of the row 
behind them. When the mistress was 


asleep they threw their spelling cards 
out of the window, and then protested 
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that they had not had any, and every 
forenoon they went to the neighboring 
store for the teacher’s morning dram. 

We may place all other schools be- 
tween these two extremes. They con- 
tinued for many years to be thought 
of as somewhat eleemosynary in their 
character, and as being justified by 
the beneficent results in improving 
the morals of the lower classes. When 
they were finally merged in the 
general system in 1855 (only by 
legislative interference), it was de- 
clared to have been their object “to ex- 
tend the blessings of education to the 
children of poverty and ignorance, 
and by this means to qualify the chil- 
dren of poor emigrants for intellectual 
citizenship.” 

As evidence of the good they had 
done it was said within a few years of 
their starting: 

“The character of the lower classes has 
been effectually reached and elevated by this 
important improvement in the free educa- 
tion of their families. * * * The 
numbers of begging children have sensibly 
diminished, and there has been great im- 
provement in neatness of dress and pro- 
priety of manners.” 

When we.compare the schools of a 
hundred years ago with those of to-day 
we see that the most important change 
is not the superficial one that first at 
tracts us. The great aggregations of 
children and the lavish expenditure 
for physical convenience and comfort 
are not peculiar to the schools. They 
are characteristic of modern social life 
in all departments. Slowly through 
the century there has been developed 
in the public mind a new idea of edu- 
cation as a process, of the conditions 
necessary for its successful progress, 
and of its scope as a function of so- 
ciety, When the nineteenth century 
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began, that education was a process of 
imparting and receiving knowledge 
had been an immemorial and a uni- 
versal belief. “A good scholar,” said 
the Talmud, “is like a well-plastered 
cistern that lets no drop escape.” 

The business of the teacher was to 
set lessons to be learned. The business 
of the pupil was to learn them; this 
was study. The next business of the 
teacher was to examine to see if they 
had been learned; this was recitation. 
Failure to study and learn was rebel- 
lion against constituted authority and 
must be punished as such. The teacher 
was judge and executioner. The whole 
process was simple in conception, the 
relation of the parties to each other 
obvious, and their mutual obligations 
unmistakable. 

For the purpose of this education all 
knowledge had been formulated. It 
was expressed in definitions, rules, and 
exact propositions, in catechisms and 
grammars. These were the same for 
all, for truth was one and all were 
alike in their natural ignorance and 
natural sin. Now and then a voice had 
made itself heard in question of the 
theory and of the practice, and in 
doubt whether education were so sim- 
ple a matter. But the voices had died 
away and left no impression on the 
prevailing thought. Not until the 
nineteenth century was well under 
way, and then not widely until the 
doctrine of Evolution had gained as- 
cendancy, did the modern theory of 
education get itself expressed in 
schools, 

Now education is seen to be the 
most complex process in the universe. 
It is deemed to be not something done 
to a child but something done by him 
and in him. It is thought to be from 
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within, so that there is no education 
but self-education. Its instruments 
are not the old ones, a book and a 
stick, but a world of people and things. 
With the prevalence of this new no- 
tion, the old figures of rhetoric have 
lost their meaning. Those familiar 
metaphors which did duty at school 
functions for so many generations,— 
the teacher an artist, the child a block 
of marble to be hammered into a form 
of beauty, or a mass of clay to be 
molded into one, have been laid aside. 
The new figures suggest life-processes. 
Froebel ventured to call his school a 
garden of children (kindergarten), 
and this idea underlies all modern edu- 
cational theory from kindergarten to 
college. The essential conditions are 
seen to be cimilar to those demanded 
by every living and growing organism. 
There must be suitable mental and 
moral food, and social warmth and 
sunshine. It is these elements that 
differentiate a good school of to-day 
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from the schools of a hundred years 
ago. Nor is it expected that all will 
need the same food in kind or quantity. 
A new meaning has been read into the 
old injunction, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go.” Now the em- 
phasis is on the he, implying that there 
is for every child a way which is pe- 
culiarly his way, in which he should be 
taught to go; and that only as that way 
is found and followed is the education 
successful. And the public has come 
to see that it cannot afford to neglect 
any class of its members. Social safety 
is seen to lie in the most complete de- 
velopment of every member of the so- 
cial whole. So, means of education 
are multiplied in number and variety 
to meet the needs of all classes and all 
ages as fast as those needs are dis- 
covered. The new education is scien- 
tific in its ground and rational in its 
methods. It is everywhere defensible 


in general, even when it is vulnerable 
in particulars. 
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